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MESSAGE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  BEAVERBROOK 

Our  universities  are  legacies  of  our  British  system.  These  in- 
stitutions put  together  fragment  by  fragment  are  the  sources  of  our 
strength.  They  are  expressions  of  tolerance,  of  our  freedom  from  the 
violent  and  defiling  prejudices  of  Race,  our  freedom  of  expression  of 
faith  and  our  freedom  of  worship. 

All  these  benefits  flow  from  the  British  political  structure,  from 
the  British  universities  and  their  religious  institutions. 

Throughout  the  centuries  Britain  has  dared  her  weakness  against 
the  embattled  strength  of  dazzling  European  autocracies.  She  has 
fed  her  poverty  over  the  rich  acres  beyond  the  seas.  She  has  sown 
her  children  broadcast  upon  the  untested  soil. 

This  political  greatness  has  been  twice  tried  of  late  in  fire  and 
tempest  which  have  twice  been  checked. 

Two  empires  have  been  built  up  in  critical  periods  in  history. 

The  first  empire  was  hewn  out  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  in 
Westminster  asserted  its  independent  dignity. 

Jamaica  and  Pennsylvania  were  conquered  and  settled  by  father 
and  son,  a  Presbyterian  adventurer  admiral  and  his  non-conformist 
statesman  son. 

But  the  structure  was  torn  apart.  The  War  of  Independence  of 
the  states  of  America  destroyed  our  first  empire.  It  was  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition  in  England  that  did  more  to  win  this  American 
war  than  many  guns.  For  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  struggle 
under  Lord  North  when  so  many  talents  were  arrayed  in  opposition 
against  him. 

Out  of  that  evil  conflict  good  measures  flowed.  This  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  was  explored  and  settled  by  those  Loyalists  of 
New  England  and  the  eastern  seaboard,  who  were  faithful  to  the 
British  Empire. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  they  joined  with  the 
old  inhabitants  in  establishing  this  centre  of  learning  and  leadership, 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

And  in  the  lifetime  of  this  University  a  generation  arose  that 
built  a  new  empire.  It  was  a  different  empire  from  the  first.  It  was 
an  empire  of  explorers,  engineers  and  adventurers.  It  was  different 
from  the  first,  yet  founded  on  the  same  institutions.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law,  protected  by  a  noble  tradition  of  disinterest  and  freedom  from 
corruption,  and  its  benefits  were  scattered  across  the  earth. 

Now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  Third  Empire.  The  fertile  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  has  scattered  its  children  over  the  Common- 
wealth. That  Commonwealth  must  now  stand  in  strength  and  glory 
with  responsibility  for  all  our  past. 

It  is  in  the  building  of  our  Third  Empire  that  we  require  of  our 
universities  and  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  firm  will  and 
strength,  the  power  to  do  and  the  aim  to  know. 

BEAVERBROOK. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PREMIER  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

THE  HONOURABLE  JOHN  B.  MCNAIR 


This  year  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  is  celebrating  its 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  an  event  not  only  of  importance 
to  those  who  have  benefitted  from  the  learning  and  culture  derived 
from  association  with  the  University  but  of  widespread  interest  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Province  and  the  academic  world  at  large. 

The  celebration  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  those  who  in  the  past 
laboured  against  heavy  odds  to  establish  the  University  on  firm  foun- 
dations. It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  pause  and  assess  the  con- 
tribution being  made  today  by  this  institution  to  the  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Nation  and  its  possibilities 
for  service  in  the  future  development  of  our  Country. 

Ours  is  an  old  University,  rich  in  tradition  and  proudly  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Province  it  has  served  so  well.  May  it  continue  to 
grow  in  usefulness  and  prestige  and  in  its  capacity  to  provide  at  all 
times  leadership  worthy  of  its  great  past! 

JOHN  B.  McNAIR. 


THE  HONOURABLE  JOHN  B.  McNAIR 

Premier  of  New  Brunswick 
A  distinguished  graduate  and  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  University 


DR.  ALBERT  W.  TRUEMAN 
President  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
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FOREWORD  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

ALBERT  WILLIAM  TRUEMAN 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Provincial  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Fredericton,  received  a  charter  from  the  Province 
which  transformed  the  Academy  into  the  College  of  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  this  event  which  we  now  celebrate,  for  a  century  and  a  half  is  a 
long  period  of  service  in  the  life  of  an  educational  foundation,  so  long 
indeed  that  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  only  one  rival  in 
Canada  for  length  of  days,  her  sister  institution  in  Halifax,  King's 
College. 

Since  these  early  beginnings,  great  changes  have  been  brought 
about  on  the  Hill.  To  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  have  been 
added  Faculties  of  Engineering,  of  Forestry  and,  in  Saint  John,  of 
Law.  As  part  of  our  celebrations  we  have  thought  proper,  there- 
fore, to  bring  to  Fredericton  and  Saint  John  a  group  of  eminent 
scholars  who  represent  in  their  individual  achievements  these  various 
developments  in  the  life  and  service  of  the  University.  The  Faculty 
of  Arts  was  represented  by  H.  A.  Innis,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Studies  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
University  of  Toronto;  the  Faculty  of  Science,  by  Linus  Pauling, 
President  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  California  Institute  of 
Technology;  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  by  Robert  C.  Colwell, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  West  Virginia  University;  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  by  Avila  Bedard,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  Province  of  Quebec;  the  Faculty  of  Law,  by  Ivan  C.  Rand, 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  Press  was  represented  by  G.  V. 
Ferguson,  Editor  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star.  The  Founders'  Day 
Address  was  given  by  R.  C.  Wallace,  Principal  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Ontario.  Their  lectures,  given  to  the  members  of  the 
University  and  the  general  public,  have  served  both  to  remind  us  of 
our  history  and  to  direct  our  eyes  to  the  future. 

To  the  future  we  have  every  reason  to  look  with  hope.  The 
developments  of  the  last  decade  have  been  encouraging.  Our  physical 
plant  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  liberality  of  the  Provincial 
Government  under  the  leadership  of  the  Honourable  J.  B.  McNair, 
and  by  the  munificence  of  our  great  Chancellor,  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  The  generosity  of  many  friends,  among  whom 
the  name  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  pre-eminent,  has  enabled  us  to  build 
up  an  imposing  list  of  scholarships  and  bursaries.  The  support  of 
the  University  Senate  and  the  Provincial  Government  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  enlarge  our  staff  and  to  increase  our  offerings  to  the 
public.  Our  enrolment,  although  now  dropping  from  the  post-war 
heights,  as  was  inevitable,  may  well  settle  at  a  number  twice  as  large 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

The  future  will  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  clarity  with  which 
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we  now  are  able  to  define  our  role  in  the  society  of  our  time,  and  on 
the  vigor  and  courage  with  which  we  prove  ourselves  capable  of 
playing  the  part  so  conceived.  Whatever  we  do,  we  must  relate  our- 
selves and  our  program  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  great  people  to 
whom  we  have  the  honour  to  belong,  and  to  the  finest  aspirations  of 
a  society  which  is  determined  to  be  free  and  to  be  tolerant  of  the 
freedom  of  others. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
claims  as  its  purpose,  to  further  the  aims  of  true  scholarship,  to  enrich 
the  mind  and  fortify  the  spirit  of  everyone  who  climbs  the  Hill,  to 
equip  young  men  and  women  with  the  tools  for  successful  living  in 
a  world  of  scientific  miracle,  and  to  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
in  grateful  memory  of  those  who  with  faith  and  vision  plotted  our 
course  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Something  of  the  university's  story — not  all  of  it — is  well  told 
in  this  little  volume.  It  is  characteristic  of  that  story,-  of  which  the 
book  itself  now  becomes  a  part,  that  many  have  laboured  to  bring 
these  pages  together  and  present  them  to  the  University's  friends.  I 
cannot  close  the  Foreword  more  appropriately  than  by  inscribing 
here,  in  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  names  of  those  who  have  done  the 
work:  Alfred  G.  Bailey,  A.  Foster  Baird,  Frances  A.  Firth,  Judge 
H.  O.  Mclnerney,  Kenneth  A.  MacKirdy,  W.  Stewart  MacNutt,  W. 
C.  Desmond  Pacey,  Marjorie  J.  Thompson,  Francis  J.  Toole,  and 
Harris  E.  D.  Videto.  I  would  also  mention  especially  John  C. 
Murray  and  Elizabeth  Nettleton  who  gave  generously  of  their  time 
in  helping  to  assemble  material  for  this  Memorial  Volume. 

A.  W.  TRUEMAN. 
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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  has  been  planned  as  an  appropriate  means  of 
commemorating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  first  charter  of  incorporation,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  serve  also  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant developments  in  the  life  of  a  university  that  shares  the 
honour,  with  a  sister  institution  in  a  neighbouring  province,  of  being 
the  oldest  university  in  Canada.  Although  in  the  earliest  times  King's 
College  in  Nova  Scotia  grew  in  stature  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  both 
that  institution  and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  stem  from 
the  Loyalist  petition  drawn  up  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1783,  and 
are  thus  of  the  same  age.  The  college  in  Fredericton  was  in  operation 
as  early  as  1787,  at  least  two  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  college,  but  the  delay  in  the  granting  of  its  charter  until 
1800  was  symptomatic  of  the  less  advanced  state  of  New  Brunswick 
as  compared  with  Nova  Scotia  during  the  last  decades  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Nevertheless,  although  we  are  this  year  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  our  incorporation,  these  facts  will  serve  to  remind 
us  that  we  have  a  longer  history  than  our  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
birthday  as  a  legal  person  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  now  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  years  since  the  signing  of  the  Manhattan  peti- 
tion, and  we  have  had  a  continuous  and  unbroken  record  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  sixty- three  years  in  the  classroom  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  our  province. 

If  indeed  history  may  be  regarded  as  "the  world  the  spirit  makes 
for  itself",  we  can  agree  that  our  historic  tradition,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
living  and  growing  thing,  must  be  imaginatively  recreated  in  each 
generation,  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  through  a  perusal  of  these 
pages,  we  may,  whether  as  member  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Faculty,  of 
the  student  body  or  as  graduates,  achieve  a  clearer  sense  of  the  past 
achievement  and  future  purpose  of  the  institution  which  each  of  us, 
in  his  own  way,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  has  endeavoured  to 
serve. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  writing  of  the  chapters  in 
this  Memorial  Volume,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  editor  to 
bring  the  contributors  to  a  single  point  of  view  or  interpretation. 
The  resolution  of  some  of  the  points  of  difference  must  await  the 
publication  of  a  definitive  history  of  the  University.  In  the  mean- 
time it  may  not  be  without  value  to  read,  besides  the  four  chapters  of 
general  history,  those  written  from  the  more  specialized  outlook  of 
each  of  the  principal  faculties.  Several  of  the  chapters  owe  much  to 
the  researches  of  former  scholars,  and  in  this  connection  it  would  be 
ungracious  of  the  editor  not  to  mention  Dr.  Lilian  Maxwell's  de- 
voted labours  in  the  field  of  local  history.  The  names  of  those  who 
have  collaborated  in  the  production  of  the  volume,  to  whom  the 
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editor  is  indebted,  appear  elsewhere,  but  he  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  wise  and  friendly  counsel  of  Presi- 
dent A.  W.  Trueman,  which  he  has  enjoyed  at  all  times,  not  only 
with  respect  to  this  undertaking,  but  in  all  duties.  President 
Trueman  devoted  many  hours  of  his  time  to  assisting  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  manuscript  for  publication. 


ALFRED  G.  BAILEY. 


University  Library, 
Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick, 
1st  January,  1950. 


FOUNDERS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


WILLIAM   PAINE 

whose     signature      headed      the      Loyalist 

petition     of    December     13,     1785,     for    the 

founding    of    the    College. 


JONATHAN   ODELL 

Loyalist   poet   of   the    American   Revolution 

who     became     a     member     of      the      first 

College    Council. 


THOMAS   CARLETON 

who   for  many   years   fostered  an   interest 

in   the   infant   Academy   out  of  which   the 

University  ultimately  grew. 


JAMES    SOMERVILLE 

first  and  only  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Brunswick,   1820-1828. 
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EARLY  FOUNDATIONS,  1783—1829 
by 

ALFRED  G.  BAILEY 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Honorary  Librarian 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick,  which  in  our  own  day  has 
come  to  occupy  in  many  respects  one  of  the  foremost  places  among 
the  smaller  Canadian  institutions  of  higher  studies,  has  been  marked 
throughout  its  long  history  by  singular  achievement  in  the  face  of 
adverse  fortune.  It  was  born  in  what  must  have  seemed  to  the  men 
of  1783  to  be  the  shadow  of  almost  unmitigated  disaster.  The  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  Empire  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  that  year 
had  left  the  Loyalist  population  no  alternative  but  to  seek  new  homes 
in  the  provinces  that  had  remained  British  when  the  turmoil  of  the 
war  was  at  an  end.  It  must  have  required  a  high  degree  of  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  band  of  displaced  persons,  huddled  on  Manhattan 
Island  awaiting  transportation  to  the  bleak  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
plan  a  new  life  among  the  uncertainties  of  an  alien  and  primitive 
environment.  It  was  characteristic  of  them  that  they  should  have 
given  immediate  thought  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  where 
their  children  could  receive  an  education  in  those  principles  of  religion 
and  morality  for  which  so  many  of  them  had  fought  throughout  the 
War  of  Independence.  Jonathan  Odell  was  among  those  who  sign- 
ed the  petition  of  1783  for  a  college  in  the  new  land.  This  Tory 
poet,  clergyman,  doctor,  politician,  and  secret  agent  was  destined  to 
play  an  active  part  in  the  early  development  of  the  University  in 
Fredericton.  As  first  provincial  secretary,  and  as  a  man  of  education 
and  influence,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  been  included  among 
the  members  of  the  first  board  of  governors  of  the  College  of  New 
Brunswick. 

As  it  happened,  the  petitioners  of  1783  were  rewarded  with  two 
colleges  instead  of  one,  for  Nova  Scotia  was  divided  in  1784,  and  the 
Loyalists  who  had  sought  refuge  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were 
granted  a  government  of  their  own  under  the  name  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick.  Among  them  were  William  Paine  and  his 
family,  who  settled  on  a  grant  of  land  in  what  is  now  Charlotte 
County,  in  an  area  which,  like  nearly  all  of  the  Province  at  that  time, 
was  an  almost  unrelieved  wilderness.  The  University  owes  its  early 
start  to  the  promptings  of  a  lady,  for  it  was  Mrs.  Paine  who,  while 
speaking  well  of  the  new  Province,  complained  of  the  lack  of  educa- 
tional facilities  for  her  children,  with  the  result  that  her  husband, 
together  with  Ward  Chipman,  General  Coffin,  and  several  other 
Loyalists,  following  the  action  of  1783,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Governor-in-Council  on  December  13,  1785,  representing  the  "neces- 
sity and  expediency  of  an  early  attention  to  the  establishment  in  this 
infant  province  of  an  academy  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences."  To  this 
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the  governor,  Thomas  Carleton,  and  his  advisers,  responded  at  once 
by  drawing  up  a  charter  modelled  on  that  of  King's  College.  New 
York,  and  by  setting  aside  nearly  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
parish  of  Fredericton  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

Instruction  began  almost  at  once,  for  by  1787  the  Academy  was 
functioning  in  temporary  quarters  which,  according  to  a  tradition 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  were  located  on  Sunbury  Street,  now 
University  Avenue,  about  opposite  the  end  of  George  Street.  By 
1793  it  was  located  in  the  two-storey  building  on  the  lower  end  of 
Brunswick  Street  where  it  was  to  remain  until  the  present  Arts 
Building  was  officially  opened  as  King's  College,  New  Brunswick,  in 
1829.  In  a  letter  to  the  home  government  written  in  March,  1793, 
the  Governor  described  the  Brunswick  Street  building  and  gave  other 
details  about  the  Academy.  "The  number  of  scholars,"  he  stated, 
"is  at  present  seventeen,  exclusive  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
age  ....  The  pupils  .  .  .  read  occasionally  select  passages  from 
approved  English  authors,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  just  pronuncia- 
tion and  Elocution.  The  Upper  Form  has  been  for  some  time  vacant, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  several  pupils  who  have  been  put 
to  business  ....  The  Trustees  have  purchased  a  handsome  lot  of  one 
acre  of  ground  pleasantly  situated  in  this  town,  with  a  new  and  well- 
built  house,  consisting  of  a  School  room  of  eighteen  by  thirty-six 
feet,  a  convenient  kitchen,  and  five  lodging  rooms,  which  will  be 
sufficient,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come,  for  all  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  the  College."  Carleton's  list  of  the  principal  books  then  in 
use  at  the  Academy  gives  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  studies 
pursued  at  that  time,  and  as  they  formed  the  initial  collection  from 
which  the  present  University  Library  has  grown,  we  may  regard  their 
titles  as  worthy  of  entry  in  our  narrative.  The  list  is  headed  by 
"Lilly's  Accidence  Enlarged  or  a  complete  Introduction  in  English 
prose  to  the  several  parts  of  Latin  Grammar",  and  includes  also  the 
Colloquies  of  Corderius;  Excerpta  ex  Nove  Testamento  —  Castel- 
lionis;  Seleotae  e  veteri  Testamento  Historia;  Clark's  Introduction; 
Exempla  Moralia,  English  examples  to  be  rendered  into  Latin;  Electra 
ex  Ovidio  et  Tibullo;  Salustii  Opera,  in  Usum  Delphini;  Ciceronis 
Orationum  Selectorium;  Caesaris  Commentarii;  Ciceronis  Opuscula; 
and  Opera  Virgilli  in  Usum  Delphinii. 

To  a  building  and  a  library  Carleton  sought  to  add  other  equip- 
ment as  opportunity  offered.  He  accordingly  supported  Ward 
Chipman's  request  for  a  gift  to  the  Academy  of  the  instruments  that 
had  been  employed  in  determining  the  boundary  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick.  In  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Portand  in  1796  he 
begged  leave  "in  behalf  of  the  Infant  College,  of  which  we  have  laid 
the  Foundations  in  this  Province,  to  propose  for  your  consideration, 
and,  as  far  as  I  may  with  propriety,  to  request  Your  Grace's  counten- 
ance in  support  of  the  proposal — that  the  Instruments  .  .  .  may  be 
given,  as  a  mark  of  His  Majesty's  Gracious  and  paternal  favor,  to  this 
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New  Brunswick  Seminary — in  which  case  we  shall,  without  delay, 
erect  a  sufficient  Observatory  for  their  reception,  and  commence  a 
course  of  observations  to  be  regularly  communicated  to  the 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich."  Although  the  Observatory  was 
not  destined  to  be  built  until  1851,  substantial  foundations  had  been 
laid  which,  with  the  additional  aid  of  a  legislative  grant  in  1793  of  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  £200,  might  have  seemed  to  insure  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  provincial  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fate  however  decreed  otherwise,  for  far  from  being  the  case, 
circumstances,  both  local  and  imperial,  were  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  institution  for  many  years  to  come.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  well-qualified  teachers  in  return  for  the  meagre 
rewards  offered.  We  know  little  concerning  the  early  instructors 
except  that  the  Rev.  Walter  Price  and  the  Rev.  James  Bisset  were 
numbered  among  them.  A  more  fundamental  cause  of  the  retarda- 
tion, however,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  institutional  superstructure 
which  the  Loyalists  were  endeavouring  to  erect  was  justified  more  by 
their  faith  in  the  future  of  their  community  than  by  the  actual 
economic  and  social  foundations  upon  which  that  superstructure  had 
necessarily  to  rest.  The  bare  means  of  physical  survival  had  first  to 
be  provided.  The  material  basis  of  life  had  literally  to  be  hewn  out 
of  the  wilderness.  The  first  Loyalists  at  what  is  now  Fredericton, 
with  no  communication  with  the  outside  world  except  by  a  ninety- 
mile  snow-shoe  tramp  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river,  spent  the 
long  winter  nights  of  1783-84  in  tents  and  half-completed  shanties, 
and  were  often  compelled  to  heat  boards  at  the  fire  which  they  applied 
alternately  to  their  small  children  to  keep  them  from  freezing  to 
death.  "At  one  time  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  as  one 
who  passed  through  the  sorrowful  experience  of  that  time  has  said, 
'strong  proud  men  cried  like  children,  and  exhausted  by  cold  and 
famine,  lay  down  in  their  snow-bound  tents  to  die'."  The  remark- 
able feature  of  this  is  not  that  education  was  retarded,  but  that  within 
three  or  four  years  of  this  stark  experience,  the  survivors  had  so  far 
progressed  as  to  have  a  school  of  any  kind  in  actual  operation. 

In  spite  of  the  initial  hardships,  the  Loyalist  leaders  had  entered 
upon  their  new  heritage  in  sanguine  expectation  of  an  almost  immed- 
iate and  wide-spread  prosperity,  but  the  province  that,  in  the  words 
of  Edward  Winslow,  was  to  have  been  the  envy  of  the  American 
states,  failed,  like  its  neighbours,  to  fulfil  those  momentary  hopes. 
We  cannot  go  into  the  story  of  the  complex  problems  that  beset  what 
remained  of  Britain's  Atlantic  empire  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  except  to  note  that  the  West  Indian  trade,  upon 
which  the  British  provinces  depended  so  largely  for  their  growth  and 
prosperity,  was  hampered  by  American  competition,  by  the  diversion 
of  necessary  shipping  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
War,  and  by  the  inadequacies  of  their  own  primitive  economies.  The 
Winslow  Papers  abound  with  the  sense  of  gloom  that  seized  men's 
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minds,  and  the  trying  circumstances  afforded  a  ready  stimulus  to  the 
political  unrest  that  for  a  time  must  have  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  government  from  the  sober  needs  of  education.  The  riotous  con- 
flict between  the  Lower  Cove  and  the  Upper  Cove  elements  of  Saint 
John  was  followed  by  the  turmoil  created  by  the  radical,  James 
Glenie,  which  rocked  the  Province  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  which 
hardened  and  accentuated  the  "anti- Jacobin"  sentiments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  circle.  Doubtless  because  of  it  they  were  all  the  more 
ready  to  agree  to  an  exclusively  Anglican  foundation  for  the  college. 
The  delay  in  the  granting  of  the  charter  until  fifteen  years  after  the 
first  draft  had  been  drawn  up  in  1785,  and  eleven  years  after  the  sister 
institution,  King's  College,  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  in- 
corporated, was  due  in  part  to  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  incorporation,  and  in  part  to  the  opposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
in  Fredericton  that  might  prove  to  be  a  rival  of  the  college  which  was 
at  the  same  time  being  founded  in  that  province.  Bishop  Inglis'  plan 
to  centralize  higher  education  ran  counter  to  the  particularist  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  which  were  rooted  in  the  geography  of  the  Mari- 
time area,  and  reinforced  by  both  Loyalist  exclusiveness  north  of  the 
Bay  and  the  prevailing  British  policy  of  "divide  and  rule"  with 
regard  to  the  surviving  colonies  in  North  America.  Although  these 
forces  in  the  end  prevailed,  there  were  unaccountable  delays  involving 
several  revisions  of  the  terms  of  incorporation.  The  earlier  drafts, 
following  the  charter  of  King's  College,  New  York,  of  1754,  en- 
visaged opening  the  doors  of  the  college  to  students  of  all  denomina- 
tions, but  in  the  draft  of  1793  its  privileges  were  to  be  restricted  to 
Anglicans,  and  in  that  form  the  Charter  was  finally  granted,  on 
February  12th,  1800. 

"The  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Bruns- 
wick," in  whom  legal  powers  were  now  vested,  included,  -besides 
Lieutenant-Governor  Carleton  and  Jonathan  Odell,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  Chief  Justice  the  Honourable  George  Duncan 
Ludlow,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York;  Jonathan  Bliss; 
Ward  Chipman;  Colonel  Isaac  Allen,  who  had  commanded  the  New 
Jersey  Volunteers  during  the  Revolutionary  War;  John  Saunders; 
Gabriel  Ludlow;  Edward  Winslow;  Beverly  Robinson;  George  Leo- 
nard; the  Rev.  George  Pidgeon,  Rector  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Bisset,  "principal  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  or  public  Seminary 
of  Learning  .  .  .  .  '  They  were  empowered  to  grant  degrees  and 
all  honours  "as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  by  any  or  either  of 
our  Universities  or  Colleges  in  that  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  called  England  .  .  .  ."  The  president  was  to  be  in  the  Holy 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  professors  were  to  be 
members  of  that  Communion.  On  July  18th  of  the  same  year,  the 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres  that  had  been  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  College  so  long  before  were  deeded  to  it,  "together  also 
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with  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  hawking  in  and  upon  the  same," 
saving  all  white  pine  trees,  which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  excluding  any  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  or  coal 
mines  which  might  be  found  thereon. 

Even  the  legislative  grant  and  the  revenues  from  this  princely 
reserve  proved  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  College,  and  thirteen 
years  later  the  authorities  cast  about  for  additional  sources.  We  do 
not  know  the  precise  circumstances  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  War  of 
1812,  prompted  them  to  confer  upon  the  institution  the  exclusive 
right  to  operate  a  common  ferry  "in,  upon,  and  over,  the  River  St. 
John  .  .  .  from  side  to  side,  and  from  either  to  the  other  side"  to- 
gether with  all  rates,  tolls,  fares,  rights,  liberties,  profits,  and  advan- 
tages thereunto  belonging:  but  the  visitor  to  the  University  Library 
today  may  have  occasion  to  observe  a  faded  parchment  proclaiming 
this  to  be  a  prerogative  of  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College, 
in  return  for  the  payment,  at  the  Feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  or 
midsummer  day  in  each  year,  of  an  annual  quit  rent  of  one  penny  to 
His  Majesty  the  King,  his  Heirs  and  Successors  forever. 

Further  assistance  of  some  kind  was  evidently  imperative,  for  it 
was  virtually  impossible  to  induce  teachers  of  the  first  rank  to  accept 
positions  in  Fredericton  when,  as  Ward  Chipman  wrote,  such  persons 
could  command  eleven  or  twelve  times  the  salary  in  the  neighbouring 
States.  James  C.  F.  Bremner  was  for  a  time  preceptor,  and  after 
1807  was  assisted  by  Andrew  Phair,  who  had  served  under  Benedict 
Arnold  during  the  Revolution;  but  it  was  not  until  1811  that  a  man 
was  found  who,  through  his  broad  learning,  his  strength  of  character, 
and  his  long  persevering  service,  was  to  make  a  contribution  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  development  of  higher  education  in  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  in  that  year  that  James  Somerville  assumed  his 
duties  at  the  College,  becoming  in  1820  its  first  and  only  President. 
It  was  solely  through  his  efforts,  during  the  last  decade  of  its  exis- 
tence, that  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  undertook  instruction  of  a 
university  character,  and  conferred  degrees  on  February  21st,  1828, 
its  final  year,  upon  Daniel  Hailes  Smith,  Samuel  Denny  Lee  Street, 
and  Timothy  Robert  Wetmore,  forty-one  years  after  classes  had  first 
commenced  in  the  little  building  down  by  the  river. 

The  difficulties  of  the  College  had  not  been  due  entirely  to  the 
pioneer  conditions  of  provincial  life.  The  exclusion  of  non- 
Anglicans  had  forced  many  young  men  to  seek  an  education  in  the 
United  States,  and,  as  the  conservative  reaction  to  French  revolution- 
ary ideas  became  increasingly  intense,  there  was  a  check  upon  the 
free  play  of  enquiring  minds.  Moreover  the  second  generation  of 
Loyalists,  forced  to  undertake  in  isolated  communities  more  primitive 
tasks  than  their  fathers  had  known  in  the  highly  charged  social  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  old  colonies,  did  not  have  the  same  zeal 
for  learning,  as  Sir  Edmund  Head  clearly  discerned  at  a  later  day. 
There  was  in  consequence  "a  vast  vacancy  of  information  to  be  filled 
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up"  as  a  critical  editor  wrote  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
It  was  clear  also  that  the  straitened  revenues  of  the  College  were  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  this  condition,  and  on  March  10th,  1823,  the 
College  Council  resolved  to  seek  a  Royal  Charter,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  ample  financial  provisions.  The  new 
governor,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 
task  of  refounding  the  institution,  and  it  became  clear  to  him  almost 
at  once  that  the  non-conformist  elements  in  the  province  would  never 
vote  an  adequate  supplement  to  the  Royal  offer  of  a  grant  from  the 
Casual  Revenue  unless  non-Anglicans  were  permitted  to  matriculate, 
attend  classes,  and  receive  degrees.  Working  through  George  Baillie, 
who  was  persona  grata  with  influential  officials  in  Britain,  he  was 
able  to  secure  this  liberal  provision  against  strong  political  and  eccles- 
iastical pressure  to  the  contrary.  There  was  to  be  no  requirement  to 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
students  who  were  not  pursuing  studies  in  divinity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Anglican  influence  would  remain  paramount  through  the 
formal  exclusion  of  all  persons  not  of  that  Communion  from  the 
college  council,  although  non-Anglican  members  of  faculty  were 
permitted  in  practice.  It  made  no  difference  that  the  draft  drawn  up 
in  New  Brunswick  was  finally  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
the  form  for  King's  College,  Toronto,  then  being  considered,  since 
both  charters  embodied  the  same  provisions.  As  Baillie  wryly 
observed  in  a  letter  to  Douglas,  it  was  expedient  to  adopt  the  Charter 
for  the  college  in  Upper  Canada  since  he  did  not  know  when  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  having  considered  the  one,  could  be  induced  to 
examine  another. 

A  more  generous  financial  provision  than  the  old  college  had 
enjoyed  was  made  possible  by  the  relatively  liberal  terms  of  the  Char- 
ter for  King's  College,  New  Brunswick,  dated  December  15,  1828, 
and  by  the  great  change  that  had  come  over  the  province  since  1800. 
The  depression  of  the  seventeen-nineties  had  given  way  to  a  sudden 
boom  after  1806,  for  in  that  year  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  de- 
clared a  blockade  on  the  supply  of  Baltic  timber  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  the  British  Government  had  turned  to  the  unrivalled  pine  forests 
of  New  Brunswick  and  neighbouring  provinces  as  sources  of  supply. 
The  timber  trade  was  to  revolutionize  provincial  life,  from  its  foun- 
dations upward,  and  to  bring  into  the  province  a  great  horde  of 
Yankee  and  Old  Country  timber  merchants  who  were  intent  almost 
solely  upon  exploiting  the  forest  resources  in  the  interest  of  quick 
profits,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  old  Loyalist  ideas  of  a  stratified 
agricultural  society  presided  over  by  Tory  gentlemen  of  education 
and  breeding.  It  was  ironic  that  the  very  industry  that  was  to  make 
possible  a  more  generous  financial  endowment  was  also  to  breed  a 
race  of  men  who  would  launch  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  College 
which  they  came  to  regard  as  a  citadel  of  Tory  and  Anglican  privilege. 
But  from  the  eyes  of  Douglas  and  his  associates  these  conflicts  were 
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hidden  by  the  veil  of  the  future,  and  it  was  rather  in  a  spirit  of 
unbounded  hope  that  they  looked  forward  to  the  official  opening  of 
the  reconstituted  College,  scheduled  to  take  place,  with  impressive 
ceremony,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1829. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE,  FREDERICTON,  1829—1859 

by 

FRANCES  A.  FIRTH 
Head  of  the  Archives  Division,  University  Library 

There  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constituted 
the  society  of  the  small  colonial  capital  of  Fredericton  of  how  a  part 
of  New  Year's  Day,  1829,  would  be  spent.  After  attending  Divine 
Service,  the  ladies  in  their  finery  and  the  gentlemen  in  appropriate 
attire  made  the  journey  up  the  hill  south  of  the  town.  There,  in  a 
newly  erected  two-storey  structure,  now  the  oldest  university  building 
in  Canada,  an  important  ceremony  was  scheduled  to  take  place. 
Shortly  after  the  appointed  time,  the  great  central  hall  was  well  filled 
by  government  officials,  military  officers  and  their  ladies.  Present 
also  were  the  students  of  the  old  College  of  New  Brunswick,  here  to 
witness  the  act  whereby  their  institution  would  be  transformed  into 
King's  College  by  virtue  of  a  royal  charter  then  reposing  in  its  special 
case. 

The  President  of  the  old  College  of  New  Brunswick,  Dr.  James 
Somerville,  was  there  on  that  New  Year's  Day  as  a  symbol  of  the 
traditions  that  were  to  be  carried  on  at  King's,  although  the  refound- 
ing  had  cost  him  his  position.  He  spoke  with  great  feeling,  discern- 
ible even  though  masked  by  the  formal  rhetorical  style  of  the  day, 
of  the  "noble  satisfaction"  felt  by  all  who  had  worked  so  hard  to 
this  end  and  who  were  now  able  to  assemble  in  such  a  splendid  edifice 
erected  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  science,  where  not  many 
years  before  the  wild  beast  prowled  for  its  prey  and  the  untutored 
savage  roamed. 

The  main  actor  in  the  afternoon's  performance,  however,  was 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Colony.  Sir 
Howard  was  the  type  of  viceroy  who  sponsored  the  British  tradition 
of  sound  learning,  as  well  as  thorough  administration,  in  regions 
where  the  struggle  to  gain  a  livelihood  had  blinded  the  native  inhabi- 
tants to  the  value  of  cultivating  the  higher  faculties  of  mind  and 
spirit.  With  what  proved  to  be  excessive  optimism,  Sir  Howard,  in 
his  opening  speech  as  first  Chancellor  of  King's  College,  surveyed  the 
future  prospects  of  the  refounded  institution.  Nothing,  he  declared, 
seemed  wanting  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  College — "a  convenient 
and  commodious  edifice,  a  salubrious  situation,  a  convenient  position, 
central  in  the  Province,  a  liberal  Constitution  under  a  Royal 
Charter  .  .  .  ."  He  then  continued  with  the  passage  which  will 
forever  remain  watchwords  for  the  University  of  New  Brunswick: 
"Firm  may  this  Institution  ever  stand  and  flourish — firm  in  the 
liberal  constitution  and  Royal  foundation  on  which  I  have  this  day 
instituted  it — enlarging  and  extending  its  material  form,  and  all  its 
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for       responsible      government       in      New 

Brunswick. 
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capacities  to  do  good,  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  a  rising, 
prosperous,  and  intellectual  people;  and  may  it  soon  acquire,  and 
ever  maintain,  a  high  and  distinguished  reputation,  as  a  place  of 
general  learning  and  useful  knowledge." 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  charter 
which  he  had  obtained  for  King's,  for  according  to  its  terms,  students 
of  any  religious  denomination  were  free  to  attend  the  College  with- 
out subscribing  to  any  religious  tests,  with  the  exception  of  students 
in  Divinity;  and  although  the  members  of  the  College  Council  were 
to  be  Anglicans,  the  way  was  opened  for  professors  of  other  religious 
faiths  to  teach  in  the  College.  King's,  New  Brunswick,  had,  there- 
fore, a  more  liberal  constitution  than  that  of  its  sister  institution  in 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  at  that  time.  The  story  of  how  such  con- 
cessions were  won  when  New  Brunswick  was  still  an  official  Anglican 
stronghold  is  yet  to  be  told  in  detail,  but  suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
the  battle  honours  go  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his  capacity  as 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

Considering  the  times,  it  seems  a  miracle  that  King's  could  be 
launched  with  such  high  hopes  and  that  Sir  Howard  felt  able  to  issue 
such  a  challenge  to  the  people  of  New  Brunswick;  and  it  is  no  less 
miraculous  that  this  College  should  have  been  able  to  endure  and 
develop  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  confronted  it.  This  develop- 
ment is  owing  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  early  efforts  of  Douglas  and 
his  vice-regal  successors,  and  also  to  the  devoted  labours  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  King's,  several  of  whom  in  all  truth  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  College. 

The  Reverend  George  Best,  Archdeacon  of  the  Province,  was 
named  the  first  President  of  King's  College,  but  the  position  of  Vice- 
President  and  acting  head  was  filled  by  the  erudite  Dr.  Edwin  Jacob, 
a  distinguished  Oxford  scholar  and  divine,  who  was  to  preside  over 
the  destiny  of  King's  for  three  decades  and  to  serve  also  as  professor 
of  classical  literature,  history  and  moral  philosophy.  The  liberal- 
minded  and  kindly  Dr.  James  Somerville,  who,  as  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Brunswick,  had  long  laboured  to  the  utmost  of  his 
considerable  capacities  to  guide  his  students  in  all  branches  of  the 
classical  curriculum,  continued  to  serve  in  the  comparatively  humble 
post  of  professor  of  divinity  and  metaphysics  at  a  salary  of  only  £150 
a  year,  with  permission  also  to  take  any  church  preferment  which 
might  be  offered  to  him.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
pupils  was  shown  in  their  request  that  he  sit  for  a  portrait  which, 
in  tribute  to  him,  they  wished  to  present  to  the  College.  It  is  tragic 
in  view  of  Dr.  Somerville's  long  period  of  service  that  he  had  to  leave 
the  College  in  1840  suffering  from  a  complete  nervous  collapse  as  a 
result  of  sheer  weariness  and  overwork.  George  McCawley,  A.M., 
a  graduate  of  the  College  in  Windsor,  who  had  taught  in  the  col- 
legiate department  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick,  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  mathematics  and  Hebrew  in  King's  until  he  accepted 
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the  position  of  President  of  his  Alma  Mater  in  1836.  Under  the 
leadership  of  these  scholars,  the  students  at  King's  found  themselves 
spending  nine  or  ten  hours  of  every  day  in  the  sustained  study  of 
approved  classical  authors,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  history, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  the  evidences  and  general  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  staff  of  King's  College,  throughout  its  entire  existence,  was 
composed  of  able  and  conscientious  men  who  were  well  qualified 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  established  by  Dr. 
Somerville  in  the  little  College  of  New  Brunswick:  but  despite  this 
high  scholarship  and  the  ever  improving  educational  facilities  offered 
by  King's,  the  College  became  a  political  storm-center  and  suffered 
bitter  attacks  in  the  provincial  legislature.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  moment  at  this  time,  therefore,  to  inquire  why  this  was  so  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  attacks  were  justified,  if  at  all. 

The  assault  on  the  College  was  an  aspect  of  the  political  con- 
troversy which  began  in  the  'thirties  in  British  North  America  and 
which  culminated  later  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  measure  of 
colonial  self-government.  The  political  struggle  that  took  form  in 
New  Brunswick  was  peculiar  to  the  circumstances  of  the  province. 
The  rise  of  the  timber  trade,  for  example,  was  reflected  in  the  exploit- 
ative and  self-seeking  mentalities  of  many  of  the  New  Brunswick 
legislators.  It  appeared  to  be  their  view  that  the  young  men  of  the 
province,  instead  of  enhancing  their  opportunities  to  accumulate 
wealth  in  the  commercial  world,  were  squandering  their  precious 
time  and  the  province's  more  precious  funds  by  spending  several 
years  pursuing  classical  studies.  One  might  ask,  however,  how  sin- 
cere, intelligent  and  far-sighted  were  the  attacks  of  these  legislators 
on  the  College.  They  claimed  its  curriculum  had  too  narrow  an 
appeal  and  did  not  provide  the  kind  of  vocational  training  which 
they  considered  necessary,  but  the  source  and  nature  of  the  attacks 
make  one  suspect  that  the  College  was  not  criticized  because  of  its 
alleged  defects  but  because  it  was  regarded  as  a  tory  institution,  and 
that  the  attack  upon  it  was  a  part  of  the  general  assault  upon  the 
tory  stronghold  which  stood  as  a  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  demo- 
cratic self-government.  Further,  it  appears  in  retrospect  that  few  of 
the  legislators  who  were  so  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  King's 
had  any  real  comprehension  of  what  the  College  was  attempting  to 
do,  and  that  they  were  not  so  much  in  opposition  to  the  kind  of 
education  provided  by  it  as  incapable  of  realizing  the  importance  of 
education  of  any  kind.  The  niggardly  support  of  the  schools  at  this 
time  helps  to  confirm  this. 

Although  there  were  all  too  many  members  of  the  legislature 
who  were  not  above  squandering  public  money  at  any  time,  their 
criticism  of  provincial  institutions  as  consumers  of  revenue,  however 
slight,  was  sharpened  when  the  depression  in  the  lumber  industry 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  timber  duties  in  1842.  Their  opposition 
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first  culminated  in  the  Act  of  Amendment  to  the  Charter  in  1846 
by  which  the  College  Council,  composed  solely  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  broadened  to  include  members  of  other 
religious  denominations.  This  Act,  however,  which  left  the  position 
of  head  of  the  College  still  to  be  filled  by  an  Anglican  clergyman,  did 
not  allay  the  conflict  for  long.  It  was  soon  renewed  with  greater 
violence  than  ever,  even  after  the  return  of  a  measure  of  prosperity 
following  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1854.  The  con- 
troversy, which  had  already  been  long  and  heated,  had  so  mounted 
in  violence  that  by  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  difficult  for  those 
engaged  in  it  to  regard  the  question  with  dispassionate  concern.  A 
vindictive  spirit  was  aroused  in  some  of  the  legislators,  whose  in- 
temperate and  false  statements  about  the  College  brand  them  as 
fanatical,  ill-natured,  and,  it  must  be  said,  ignorant  partisans.  Their 
misstatements  concerning  the  degree  to  which  the  College  was  under 
Anglican  dominance  have  been  repeated  within  recent  years  by  writers 
who  have  taken  those  misstatements  at  their  face  value.  And  it  was 
in  such  a  spirit  that  in  April,  1851,  a  leading  Saint  John  newspaper 
urged  the  legislature  to  "cut  the  head  off  King's  College,  we  mean 
the  £1,100  per  annum  taken  from  the  pockets  of  all  denominations 
thait  the  sons  of  a  particular  denomination  may  graduate." 

Against  such  attacks  the  College  defended  itself  with  consider- 
able vigour,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  professors  themselves  were 
not  all  of  one  mind  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Dr.  Jacob  rightly 
asserted  that  the  College's  concern  was  to  impart  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  but  he  believed  that  this  was  to  be  accomplished  almost 
solely  through  a  study  of  the  ancient  classical  languages  and  litera- 
tures. His  colleagues  at  this  time,  James  Robb,  William  Brydone 
Jack,  and  Joseph  Marshall  d'Avray,  were  in  agreement  with  him  as 
to  the  fundamental  aims  of  a  university  education,  but  they  took  a 
broader  view  of  how  those  aims  were  to  be  accomplished.  d'Avray 
contended  that  the  modern  languages  and  literatures  should  be  given 
a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  Robb  and  Jack  evi- 
dently concurred  with  him  in  the  view  that  the  University  could  offer 
courses  having  vocational  value  without  impairing  the  basic  aims  as 
stated  by  Jacob.  Whereas  Jacob  appears  to  have  been  opposed  to 
any  change,  his  colleagues  gave  encouragement  to  modifications  of  the 
curriculum  in  a  "practical"  direction.  This  fact  destroys  the  old 
notion  that  the  College  was  a  hive  of  educational  reactionaries  de- 
fending an  untenable  position  against  an  array  of  enlightened  critics: 
a  good  deal  of  the  impetus  to  reform  came  from  the  College  itself. 
The  point  can  be  clearly  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  careers  of  these 
three  professors. 

James  Robb,  a  young  Scotsman,  had  joined  the  staff  of  King's 
College  as  the  first  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
1837.  Robb  not  only  graduated  with  a  degree  in  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  but  also  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
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travelled  extensively  throughout  Europe,  accompanied  by  well 
known  naturalists  of  his  day,  collecting  specimens  which,  along  with 
those  he  continued  to  collect  when  he  came  to  New  Brunswick,  were 
assembled  by  him  to  form  a  fine  museum  for  the  College.  Robb 
became  a  most  popular  lecturer,  so  popular  in  fact  that  even  the 
young  ladies  of  Fredericton  were  anxious  to  enroll  in  his  classes, 
though  of  course  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Almost  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  Robb  took  an  active  part  in  the  cultural  and 
scientific  projects  of  the  community.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Fredericton  Athenaeum,  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  literary 
and  scientific  research,  a  member  of  the  first  City  Council,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture. 
His  work  with  the  latter  Society  was  most  arduous,  and  it  was  this 
work  along  with  his  anxiety  over  the  fate  of  the  College  in  the 
critical  period  of  the  'fifties  that  helped  to  bring  about  his  untimely 
death  in  1861.  Besides  his  duties  with  the  various  cultural  societies 
mentioned,  Robb  engaged  in  research  in  geology  and  drew  up  a 
geological  map  of  the  province.  He  also  began  a  history  of  New 
Brunswick,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Fisher,  Wedderburn,  Pertey 
and  Gesner,  and  thus  made  a  contribution  to  a  task  which  even  to 
this  day  has  not  been  fully  accomplished. 

Robb  had  been  accompanied  to  Fredericton  by  David  Gray 
who  had  received  his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
was  a  specialist  in  mathematical  and  physical  studies.  Gray,  how- 
ever, had  returned  to  Scotland  and  his  place  had  been  taken  in  1840 
by  William  Brydone  Jack,  yet  another  North  Briton  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Principal,  Sir  David  Brewster,  one  of  the  most 
famous  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers  of  his  time.  All 
three  professors,  therefore,  had  been  reared  in  the  Scottish  university 
tradition  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  lecture  method  of  instruction, 
high  scholarship,  and  hard  work.  Jack's  vigorous  personality  was 
soon  felt  both  in  the  lecture  room  and  in  the  Fredericton  community. 
It  was  he  who  persuaded  the  College  Council  to  procure  the  fine 
equatorial  telescope,  then  the  best  of  its  kind  in  British  North 
America,  which  is  still  housed  in  the  little  Observatory.  Jack's 
enthusiasm  for  the  science  of  astronomy  was  revealed  in  the  many 
careful  observations  which  he  made  through  the  years,  both  for  his 
own  information  and  for  that  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  in  the 
courses  in  practical  astronomy  which  he  gave  to  his  students  at 
King's.  In  his  efforts  to  aid  in  the  expanding  of  the  curriculum  to 
include  the  more  "practical"  subjects,  Jack  was  the  initiator  of  a 
course  in  surveying  which  led  at  a  later  date  to  the  establishment  of 
a  department  of  engineering.  He  was  able  to  make  his  greatest 
contribution,  of  course,  when  as  President  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  his  genius  for  organization  and  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  other  educational  authorities  in  the  province  helped  the 
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1861,    and    Presidency,     1361-1885,    the    in- 
tellectual    and     moral     qualities     of     the 
educated   Scot. 
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people  at  large  to  realize  the  service  which  their  University  was  cap- 
able of  rendering. 

Of  all  the  professors  at  King's,  none  had  a  more  interesting  and 
colorful  background  than  Joseph  Marshall,  2nd  Baron  d'Avray 
who  had  come  to  New  Brunswick  in  1847  to  act  as  Principal  of  the 
province's  first  Normal  School,  and  who  was  destined  to  serve  for 
twenty-two  years  as  professor  of  modern  languages  at  King's  College 
and  the  later  University  of  New  Brunswick.  His  varied  career  as  an 
educationist  reached  a  climax  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  became 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  education  in  the  mid-century  and 
where  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  educational  reforms  that  took 
place  under  the  governorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  and  his  successor 
J.  Henry  Thomas  Manners  Sutton.  d'Avray  held  progressive  and 
practical  views  on  education  in  spite  of  his  tory  background  and 
affiliations,  and  his  career  helps  to  illustrate  the  point  that  toryism 
was  far  from  being  synonymous  with  reaction.  In  fact,  several  of 
the  royal  governors  who  presided  over  the  old  "family  compact" 
councils  were  far  more  enlightened  than  many  of  the  members  of  the 
popular  party.  d'Avray  had  had  a  very  different  upbringing  from 
his  academic  colleagues.  His  character  and  personality  bore  the 
impress  of  his  father,  a  medical  doctor,  who  had  had  a  romantic 
career  in  science  and  diplomacy.  Having  assisted  Jenner  in  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  he  introduced  that  practice  into  the  countries 
of  the  Mediterranean,  becoming  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  King 
of  Naples.  Later  he  warned  the  French  Government  of  the  impend- 
ing flight  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  played  a  daring  part  in  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Hundred  Days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  often 
in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  It  was  for  his  services  in  aid  of  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  to  the  throne  of  France  that  he  received 
his  title  of  nobility.  Later  he  served  for  a  time  as  tutor  to  the  French 
Royal  Family,  with  whom  his  son  also  received  his  early  education. 
It  was  this  son  who  became  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the 
University  in  Fredericton  and  who  instilled  in  his  students  a  fine 
appreciation  of  literature  which  later  flowered  in  the  work  of  the 
Fredericton  School  of  Poets.  In  1854,  at  the  time  of  the  great  debate 
on  King's  College  in  the  legislature,  d'Avray,  besides  being  a  pro- 
fessor in  that  institution,  held  two  other  important  positions,  that  of 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  province,  and  that  of 
editor  of  a  leading  newspaper,  the  Fredericton  Head  Quarters.  In 
both  of  these  positions  he  was  able  to  take  the  offensive  against  the 
enemies  of  the  College.  As  Chief  Superintendent,  he  declared  in  his 
annual  report  of  1855  that  the  University  was  a  necessity  and  could 
not  be  destroyed  without  injustice  to  the  youth  of  New  Brunswick. 
He  intimated  that  the  real  duty  of  the  government  was  to  make 
known  the  educational  resources  available  and  thereby  inform  the 
public  mind  on  many  points  in  which  it  had  been  "sedulously  misin- 
formed". In  the  columns  of  his  newspaper,  he  had  the  temerity  to 
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write  a  series  of  witty  editorials  which  exposed  to  ridicule  the  argu- 
ments of  the  attackers  of  the  University.  They  struck  back  with  all 
the  invective  they  could  muster,  but  in  the  long  run,  as  we  know, 
their  assault  failed. 

The  practical  services  of  Robb  and  Jack,  and  Marshall 
d'Avray's  spirited  defense  of  the  College  in  the  press  and  as  Chief 
Superintendent  might  never  have  triumphed,  however,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  support  of  such  loyal  friends  in  the  legislature  as  Lemuel 
Allan  Wilmot,  Charles  Fisher  and  William  Needham,  all  of  whom 
had  attended  the  College  and  were  qualified  to  speak  on  its  behalf, 
and  the  special  support  also  of  the  governor,  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
"Head's  cold  analytical  mind,"  Professor  Chester  Martin  has  written, 
"played  for  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  upon  the  gravest  problems 
of  British  North  America,  and  he  left  his  stamp  upon  them  all." 
New  Brunswick  was  most  fortunate  that  this  man  of  distinguished 
academic  background  and  "mercurial  intellect"  was  in  a  position  to 
exercise  his  influence  when  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  this  pro- 
vince so  sorely  needed  every  able  champion. 

In  1846,  as  we  have  seen,  violent  attacks  upon  the  College  had 
led  to  an  amendment  to  the  Royal  Charter.  The  crescendo  of  the 
battle,  however,  took  place  in  the  'fifties  when  legislators  "red  hot 
from  the  people  and  burning  with  radical  zeal"  attacked  the  College 
on  all  conceivable  grounds  and  offered  all  kinds  of  proposals  for  its 
improvement,  such  as  its  conversion  into  an  agricultural  school  with 
a  model  farm  attached,  its  removal  to  Saint  John,  and  even  the  clos- 
ing of  its  doors  altogether.  Because  of  the  spirited  and  determined 
support  of  the  friends  of  the  College  in  the  legislature  and  the  fiery 
attacks  of  Charles  Connell  and  Albert  Smith  (later  Sir  Albert  Smith, 
Minister  of  Marine  in  the  Mackenzie  Government) ,  the  College  de- 
bates were  heard  and  read  about  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
province.  The  galleries  were  often  crowded,  with  women  filling  up 
the  ranks.  So  bitter  was  the  animosity  among  some  of  the  debaters 
that  rumors  of  duels  were  spread  abroad.  During  the  College  debate 
of  1854,  "Billy"  Needham,  a  political  whirlwind,  spoke  so  elo- 
quently in  its  defense  that  his  speech  is  reputed  to  have  saved  the 
College.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  debate  that  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
firm  in  his  belief  that  the  College  must  be  maintained  and  its  facilities 
expanded,  was  empowered  by  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  King's  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  its  increased  usefulness  to  the  community.  Despite  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  most 
admirable  report,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later,  the 
"Smashers"  did  not  cease  to  attack  the  College  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  final  College  Bill  of  1859, 
"based  on  the  Commissioners'  Report,  and  presented  by  Charles  Fisher, 
was  fought  through  the  house  by  this  stately  and  dignified  lawyer. 
This  important  bill  became  the  Act  to  Establish  the  University  of 
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New  Brunswick. 

As  has  been  indicated,  it  is  fortunate  that  in  evaluating  the 
place  which  this  institution  occupied  in  the  cultural  development  of 
New  Brunswick,  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  who  opposed  King's  College  in  the  legislature.  Other  and 
better  informed  sources  are  available  to  us.  These  are,  for  example, 
the  letters  of  some  of  the  students  of  the  College  who  wrote  on  its 
behalf  to  the  local  press,  but  more  particularly  the  despatches  of  the 
royal  governors  who,  personally  acquainted  with  the  professors  of 
the  College  and  aware  of  the  high  standard  of  teaching  there,  have 
left  these  documents  as  evidence  of  their  belief  in  the  value  of  the 
education  being  given  at  King's.  From  a  study  of  these,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  governors  did  not  stand  adamant  against  changing 
educational  ideals  or  against  special  concessions  to  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  New  Brunswick,  and  that  the  efforts  which  they  personally 
put  forth  for  the  sake  of  the  College  went  far  beyond  what  would 
be  required  of  them  in  their  official  position.  Sir  William  Colebrooke, 
for  instance,  had  written  many  long  despatches  on  the  College  ques- 
tion suggesting  among  other  things  a  plan  of  University  Federation 
similar  to  that  of  the  University  of  London,  then  being  initiated; 
and  Sir  John  Harvey  had  shown  himself  most  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  legislature  on  the  matter  of  King's,  and  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  vital  institution  of  higher  learning.  Harvey's  forceful 
and  active  personality  is  strikingly  revealed  in  many  of  his  letters 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  College. 

It  was,  of  course,  Sir  Edmund  Head  who  did  more  for  the  cause 
of  King's  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Douglas.  Head  examined  the  educational  conditions  in  New 
Brunswick  with  great  thoroughness  and  initiative,  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  in  this  province 
were  confirmed  and  implemented  by  his  successor  in  office.  J.  Henry 
Thomas  Manners  Sutton.  Head  not  only  promoted  the  beginning 
of  lectures  in  civil  engineering  by  urging  the  College  Council  to 
employ  an  engineer  by  the  name  of  McMahon  Cregan  for  that  pur- 
pose in  1854,  but  he  also  sponsored  a  series  of  popular  lectures  in 
agricultural  chemistry  for  which  he  compensated  the  lecturer,  James 
Robb,  out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  his  many  despatches  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  Head  has  left  clear  evidence  of  whv  King's  should  be 
supported  and  maintained,  and  has  also  explained  why  the  College 
was  so  bitterly  criticized  by  certain  groups  within  the  legislature.  He 
wrote,  for  instance,  that  it  might  seem  strange  to  an  onlooker  upon 
the  New  Brunswick  scene  that  as  the  colony  increased  in  wealth  and 
importance  the  appreciation  of  education  of  the  higher  kind  should 
appear  to  have  decreased.  "It  must  be  recollected  however,"  he 
wrote,  "that  a  large  portion  of  the  settlers  in  New  Brunswick  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  were  American  Loyalists  who  brought  from 
an  older  and  more  advanced  Country  a  feeling  for  British  Institutions 
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and  a  desire  to  promote  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind.  These  persons 
and  many  of  their  sons  could  feel  a  pride  in  the  notion  of  possessing 
a  University  of  their  own,  which  has  ceased  to  animate  the  next 
generation  not  imbued  with  precisely  the  same  feelings  and  more 
sensible  of  the  immediate  necessity  for  gaining  their  own  livelihood 
and  supplying  their  material  wants." 

A  local  editor  of  the  time  summed  up  ithe  situation  with  respect 
to  King's  in  the  following  way.  In  his  opinion  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  founders  of  the  College  had  modelled  it  after  the 
pattern  of  the  medieval  seats  of  learning.  It  was  his  belief  that  the 
classical  curriculum  was  not  designed  for  students  who  would  be 
earning  their  livelihood  in  New  Brunswick.  "To  be  intimately  and 
critically  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  historians 
and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  he  wrote,  "is  a  luxury  confined  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  few — not  a  necessity  for  the  many.  The  many 
of  this  fast  and  laboring  epoch,  look  for  knowledge  that  contributes 
relief  to  the  wants,  and  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  passing  hour. 
Mental  life  in  a  new  country  cannot  afford  the  time  required  to  detect 
the  subtleties  of  the  Areopagitica,  or  to  elaborate  the  conceits  of  a 
Sappho,  or  wade  through  the  nonsense  of  a  fabulous  mythology. 
The  present  is  overloaded  with  the  practical."  It  was  in  the  light  of 
such  sentiments  as  these  that  Head  drafted  his  despatches  about 
King's,  and  it  was  because  of  these  sentiments  that  he  strove  so  hard 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  College  into  more  "practical"  fields.  Head 
was  well  aware  of  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  vocational  training 
and  the  introduction  of  courses  in  practical  subjects  in  the  colleges  in 
other  areas  of  America  and  the  British  overseas  colonies  which  were 
unable  to  support  a  large  leisure  class.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
colleges  though  often  functioning  under  many  handicaps  contributed 
in  no  small  way  to  the  life  of  their  communities,  and  without  them 
any  cultural  growth  might  well  have  become  non-existent. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  Act  to  Establish  the 
University  were  in  reality  the  culmination  of  a  half-century  of  edu- 
cational progress  in  New  Brunswick.  The  report  was  drawn  up 
under  the  guiding  hands  of  such  well  known  educators  as  William 
Dawson,  later  Principal  of  McGill,  and  Egerton  Ryerson,  then  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  and  with  the  advice  also 
of  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  whose  far- 
sighted  educational  policies  were  being  tested  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  Head  had  been  particularly  impressed 
by  Wayland's  analysis  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  future,  be- 
lieving that  many  of  his  theories  were  applicable  to  the  situation  in 
New  Brunswick.  Wayland  had  stated,  for  instance,  in  reference  to 
the  classical  colleges:  "We  have  constructed  them  upon  the  idea  that 
they  are  to  be  schools  of  preparation  for  the  professions.  Our  cus- 
tomers, therefore,  come  from  the  smallest  class  of  society,  and  the 
importance  of  the  education  which  we  furnish  is  not  so  universally 
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acknowledged  as  formerly,  even  by  this  class."  In  applying  this  to 
King's,  Head  explained  that  a  merchant  at  Miramichi  or  Saint  John, 
or  a  farmer  in  Westmorland  or  York  might  desire  to  give  his  son  the 
best  education  possible  but  the  boy  must  be  in  a  counting  house  or 
behind  the  plough  before  he  is  eighteen  and  he  must  in  the  interval 
make  the  most  of  his  time.  "I  fear  that  a  young  man  so  situated," 
Head  admitted,  "would  reap  but  little  benefit  from  the  Principal's 
two  weekly  lectures  on  Aristotle's  Ethics  or  Horace's  Epistles,  how- 
ever valuable  they  would  be  as  portions  of  a  complete  academical 
course  in  the  Oxford  system."  Head  then  pointed  to  some  ways  in 
which  the  curriculum  might  be  enlarged,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  his  object  was  a  practical  one  and  that  however  temporary  his 
•connection  with  New  Brunswick  might  be,  he  desired  to  afford  all 
the  aid  in  his  power  towards  promoting  and  diffusing  superior  edu- 
cation in  the  colony. 

Needless  to  say,  many  of  Head's  recommendations  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  a  document  which  even  today 
points  to  goals  yet  to  be  attained.  Like  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  on  the  occasion  of  the  refounding  of  the  College  in 
1829,  these  words  of  the  Commissioners  are  prominent  in  the  Uni- 
versity's annals:  "New  Brunswick  would  be  retrograding  and 
would  stand  out  in  unenviable  contrast  with  every  other  civilized 
country  in  both  Europe  and  America,  did  she  not  continue  to  provide 
an  institution  in  which  her  own  youth  could  acquire  a  Collegiate 
Education  such  as  would  enable  them  to  meet  on  equal  terms,  and 
hold  intercourse  with,  the  liberally  educated  men  of  other  countries." 

With  the  Act  of  1859,  King's  College  became  a  truly  provincial 
university  with  every  opportunity  for  expansion  and  fruitful  ser- 
vice. To  some  it  may  appear  that  this  thirty-year  period  of  the 
University's  history  was  relatively  barren,  but  that  is  because  the  story 
has  not  yet  been  told  in  detail.  From  the  time  when  Douglas  began 
negotiations  to  obtain  a  royal  charter,  through  legislative  battles  to 
the  final  act  to  establish  the  University,  there  are  stories  as  exciting  as 
can  be  found  in  any  political  history.  As  for  the  steady  development 
of  the  College  itself,  any  chronicler  of  the  University's  history  may 
be  proud  to  relate  how  its  doors  were  never  closed  to  students  despite 
the  fact  that  this  institution  passed  through  a  period  during  which 
materialistic  and  commercial  interests  in  a  pioneering  society  were 
hostile  to  a  cultural  institution  such  as  King's.  It  is  to  be  remember- 
ed also  that  not  only  were  the  professors  of  King's  College  men  of 
scholarship  but  that  some  of  their  students  became  the  legislators  who 
helped  to  win  and  establish  the  principles  of  responsible  government 
in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  also  that  out  of  the 
school  of  engineering,  which  had  such  an  early  inception  in  King's, 
came  engineers  like  Henry  George  Clopper  Ketchum  who  in  the  course 
of  a  distinguished  professional  career  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
ambitious  project  to  build  a  ship  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Chig- 
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necto  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  story  of  which  is  still  to  be 
told. 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  therefore,  that 
during  the  years  when  the  University  was  known  as  the  royal  foun- 
dation of  King's  College,  in  the  words  of  James  Robb,  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  became  united  with  that  of  modern  life;  the  wisdom  of 
Cicero,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  were  consolidated  and  transmitted  in  due 
admixture  and  combination  with  the  science  of  Bacon,  of  Newton, 
of  Humbolt,  of  Owen  and  of  Faraday.  Thus  the  foundations  laid 
in  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  were  maintained  and  enlarged  by 
the  men  of  King's  in  preparation  for  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
liberal  university. 


DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNI 


HENRY    G.    C.   KETCHUM 

a      distinguished      engineer      who      strove 

valiantly    for    many    years    to    realize    his 

dream   of   a   Chignecto   Ship   Railway. 


SIR   GEORGE   R.   PARKIN 

who  graduated  in   1867  and  later  became 
a   world-famous   educationist. 


SIR  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

who   graduated   in    1879   and   became   the 

leader      of      the      first      national      literary 

movement  in  Canadian  history. 


MARY   K.    TIBBITS 

who    in     1889    was    the    first    woman 
graduate    from    this    University. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  MODERN  UNIVERSITY, 

1859—1906 

by 

KENNETH  A.  MACKIRDY 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

The  provincial  institution  for  higher  learning  opened  for  the 
1859-60  session  operating  under  a  new  name,  a  new  charter  and  a 
new  president,  but,  although  some  changes  were  evident,  much  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  two-storey  graystone  building  standing 
halfway  up  the  hill  appeared  much  the  same,  save  for  thirty  years  of 
aging,  as  it  had  on  the  day  when  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  declared 
it  open.  The  edifice  was  still  as  convenient  and  commodious  and 
the  situation  had  remained  as  salubrious  as  in  Sir  Howard's  day.  The 
government  grant,  upon  which  the  university  depended  for  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  revenue,  had  also  remained  at  the  amount  set  in 
1828,  although  those  most  intimately  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university  were  inclined  to  doubt  whether  $8,844.48 
per  annum  was  as  adequate  in  1859  as  Sir  Howard  had  considered 
it  three  decades  earlier,  particularly  since  the  land  endowments  of  the 
college  had  not  fulfilled  his  confident  prophecy  by  failing  to  increase 
in  value  with  the  increasing  values  of  the  times.  If  there  were  opti- 
mists who  saw  in  the  granting  of  the  new  charter  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  rapid  advance  for  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  following  half 
century  was  to  witness  the  transformation  of  the  colonial  college  into- 
the  modern  university,  but  it  was  to  be  a  gradual  process,  effected 
largely  by  a  small  group  of  devoted  men  who  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  faculty.  These  men,  labouring  under  the  burden  of  insufficient 
financial  resources  and  unencouraged  by  a  public  opinion  which,  with 
rare  exceptions,  ranged  from  indifference  to  hostility,  managed  to 
turn  out  a  number  of  illustrious  graduates,  unexcelled  by  any  other 
Canadian  institution  of  the  day,  and  a  larger  number  of  graduates 
who,  although  they  have  failed  to  attain  the  eminence  of  their  fellow 
alumni,  have  nevertheless  in  their  own  careers  enriched  the  life  of 
their  communities  and  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Alma  Mater. 

One  of  the  purposes  underlying  the  issuing  of  the  new  charter 
was  the  desire  to  remove  any  grounds  for  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
adherents  of  other  denominations  that  they  were  being  taxed  to 
support  a  Church  of  England  college.  Religious  tests  in  the  college 
had  been  abolished  in  1846,  but  even  this  concession  had  been  in- 
sufficient to  silence  the  complaints.  The  new  charter,  which  took  the 
form  of  an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  therefore  specifically 
stated  that  the  president  of  the  university  was  to  be  a  layman,  that 
the  chair  of  theology  was  to  be  abolished,  and  that  no  religious  tests 
whatever  were  to  be  imposed  on  any  instructor  or  student.  Such  a 
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regulation  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  any  stigma  of  denomi- 
national favouritism  from  the  provincial  institution,  but  there  was 
another  danger  of  which  the  charter  framers  were  aware.  A  non- 
denominational  college  can  easily  be  labeled  a  "godless  institution" 
by  its  opponents.  Consequently  another  provision  was  embodied  in 
the  act  which  provided  for  every  student's  compulsory  attendance 
each  Sunday  at  a  divine  service  conducted  by  the  denomination  of  his 
choice.  By  such  provisions  it  was  hoped  that  the  re-incorporated  and 
re-christened  institution  would  escape  the  denominational-inspired 
attacks  which  had  hampered  the  development  of  King's  College. 

These  provisions,  necessary  as  they  might  have  been  to  assure 
the  future  success  of  the  university,  had  resulted  in  one  personal 
tragedy.  Principal  Edwin  Jacob,  who  had  for  so  long  and  so  ably 
directed  the  old  college,  was,  by  virtue  of  his  clerical  status,  barred 
from  continuing  as  head  of  the  new  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
A  King's  College  graduate  of  1849,  Dr.  J.  R.  Hea,  had  the  honour 
of  being  named  the  first  president  of  the  new  institution,  while  Dr. 
Jacob  served  under  him  as  professor  of  classics,  moral  philosophy, 
and  metaphysics;  but  these  1859-60  personnel  arrangements  were 
not  lasting.  Within  two  years  important  staff  changes  were  to  be 
made  which  would  complete  the  events  marking  the  division  between 
the  era  of  King's  College  and  that  of  the  early  University  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  Hea  presidency  lasted  but  one  hectic  year.  Since  Dr.  Jacob 
also  retired  at  the  close  of  the  1859-60  session  no  impediments  now 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  former  subordinates 
to  the  presidency.  Accordingly,  William  Brydone  Jack,  the  young 
Scottish  graduate  who  had  come  out  from  St.  Andrews  in  1840  with 
the  intention  of  staying  but  two  years  to  gain  some  experience  teach- 
ing in  a  colonial  college  before  returning  to  further  his  career  in  the 
Old  Country,  was  now  named  President.  He  was  to  occupy  the 
position  for  the  next  sixteen  years,  leaving  as  a  testimony  of  his 
strong  character,  the  Scottish  universities'  traditional  stress  on  marks 
and  lecture  attendance  impressed  upon  an  institution  which  was 
originally  modelled  on  English  lines. 

In  1861,  James  Robb,  M.D.,  President  Jack's  compatriot  and, 
since  1837,  the  college's  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
died.  The  vacancies  resulting  from  Dr.  Jacob's  resignation  and  Dr. 
Robb's  death  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  George  Montgomery- 
Campbell,  a  graduate  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  who,  until 
his  untimely  death  in  1871,  was  to  fill  the  chair  of  classics  with  dis- 
tinction, and  of  Loring  Woart  Bailey.  The  latter,  a  young  man  just 
graduated  from  Harvard,  was,  as  he  himself  often  remarked,  not  to 
fill  a  chair  but  a  settee,  teaching  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  the 
other  natural  sciences.  Through  his  enthusiasm  and  widespread 
knowledge  he  broadened  the  bounds  of  an  already  extensive  course 
and  became  a  veritable  one-man  department  of  all  the  non-human- 
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ities.  In  the  course  of  his  long  academic  life  he  was  destined  to  make 
by  far  the  largest  original  contribution  to  knowledge  of  any  member 
of  the  faculty  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  university.  To  his 
credit  stand  upwards  of  two  hundred  monographs  and  papers  pub- 
lished, for  the  most  part,  in  journals  and  transactions  of  learned 
societies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  These  two  men,  Mont- 
gomery-Campbell and  Loring  Bailey,  together  with  President  Jack, 
who  continued  as  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
astronomy,  and  that  cultured,  gracious  gentleman  and  inspiring 
teacher,  Joseph  Marshall,  2nd  Baron  d'Avray,  professor  of  modern 
languages  and  literature  since  1848,  comprised  the  entire  staff  of  the 
university.  A  fifth  member,  Robert  Jardine,  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  was,  however, 
added  in  1867. 

No  course  options  could  be  offered  by  such  a  small  staff,  who 
were  kept  busy  providing  a  simple  curriculum  to  the  thirty-odd 
students  who  comprised  the  undergraduate  body  during  any  year  of 
the  university's  first  decade.  The  university  course  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  three  years.  Verdant  freshmen,  jolly  juniors,  and  stately 
seniors  there  were,  but  no  lordly  sophomores  appeared  on  the  hill 
until  1887,  the  four-year  course  being  introduced  in  the  1886-87 
session.  Since  under  the  three-year  course  the  university  session  com- 
menced early  in  September  and  continued  to  the  fourth  week  in  June, 
with  a  four  week  vacation  over  Christmas,  the  actual  period  of  class 
instruction  was  quite  close  to  that  available  in  the  later  four-year 
system. 

With  the  absence  of  options  the  present  day  problem  of  equating 
the  value  of  different  courses  was  avoided.  The  time  table  of  the 
1868-69  session  might  be  considered  typical  of  the  days  before 
options  were  introduced.  Classics  and  mathematics  provided  the 
basis  of  the  course.  Every  student,  freshman,  junior  and  senior,  had 
five  one-hour  lectures  per  week  in  classics,  covering  the  standard  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Students  in  the  first  two  years  had  a  like 
number  of  hours  of  mathematical  instruction,  Euclid,  analytical  geo- 
metry, plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  the  contents  of  Todhunter's 
Algebra,  and  the  elements  of  optics  and  astronomy;  the  seniors  re- 
ceived five  hours  of  what  was  referred  to  as  mathematical  physics, 
differential  and  integral  calculus.  The  students  of  the  first  two  years 
also  had  five  hours  of  instruction  each  week  from  Professor  Bailey. 
His  freshman  course  was  entitled  "chemistry"  but  it  included  instruc- 
tion in  heat,  light  and  electricity  as  well  as  the  elements  of  chemistry. 
Four  hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  one  to  experimental 
work.  To  the  juniors  he  taught  "natural  science",  zoology  and 
botany.  The  senior  year's  time-table  allowed  but  one  hour  of  in- 
struction in  geology,  but  extra  time  was  devoted  to  field  work. 
Three  hours  of  French  were  required  of  all  students  in  all  years.  The 
first  two  years  also  included  three  hours  per  week  of  English,  with 
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the  emphasis  placed  on  composition.  The  freshmen  were  given  a 
single  lecture  each  Saturday  morning  in  geography,  right  after  the 
nine  o'clock  assembly  of  the  entire  student  body  at  which  the  classics 
professor  occasionally  would  give  a  history  lecture;  more  frequently, 
however,  the  students  would  demonstrate  in  writing  how  thoroughly 
they  had  carried  out  their  assigned  reading  in  Smith's  Student's  His- 
tory of  England  or  in  his  Student's  History  of  Rome. 

The  thousand  points  assigned  to  each  year's  work  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  courses  in  a  proportion  related  to  the 
number  of  lecture  hours.  A  rather  unpopular  feature  of  the  mark- 
ing system  of  the  day  was  the  grade,  a  mark  ranging  from  a  perfect 
score  of  ten  to  a  zero,  which  was  assigned  to  every  student  for  his 
work  in  every  lecture. 

Such  was  the  curriculum  in  the  early  period  of  the  Brydone 
Jack  regime.  It  was  a  narrow  course  of  studies.  As  the  outside 
critics  never  tired  of  pointing  out,  the  average  New  Brunswick  lad, 
the  potential  student  at  the  university,  was  required  to  seek  some 
remunerative  employment  at  the  completion  of  his  education.  Few 
University  of  New  Brunswick  students  were  members  of  a  leisure 
class  such  as  that  from  which  was  recruited  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  undergraduate  body  of  the  English  universities,  whose  basic 
curriculum  had  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  the  local  university.  As 
universities,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  have  flourished  only  when  they 
served  the  needs  of  their  communities  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
incorporate  some  "practical"  vocational  instruction.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  critics  realized,  or  even  cared  about,  the  added  expense 
which  would  have  been  incurred  in  carrying  out  their  plans.  Up  to 
post-graduate  levels  the  cost  of  providing  tuition  in  the  traditional 
arts  subjects  is  far  less  than  that  required  to  provide  a  similar  level  of 
instruction  in  technical  or  vocational  courses.  There  was  no  move 
made  to  provide  the  increased  funds  with  which,  as  the  university 
spokesmen  pointed  out,  some  of  the  desired  innovations  could  be 
introduced.  Failing  to  obtain  the  revenue  to  expand  their  offerings, 
the  university  continued  to  provide  a  thorough  training  in  the  basic 
subjects  at  a  reasonably  low  cost  to  the  student. 

Tuition  fees  were  at  first  only  sixteen  dollars  per  forty-week 
session  but  were  raised  in  1867  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Board  and 
room  could  be  had  at  the  residency  in  the  college  building  itself  for 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  while  cheaper  accommodation 
was  available  in  the  town.  The  college  calendar  of  the  time  estimat- 
ed that,  including  all  expenses,  a  year  at  the  college  would  cost  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Since  the  act  incorporating  the  uni- 
versity made  provision  for  the  free  instruction  of  a  given  number  of 
students  from  each  county  and  from  the  cities  of  Saint  John  and 
Fredericton,  a  possible  total  of  fifty-six  students  could  under  this 
section  claim  exemption  from  tuition  fees.  An  amendment  to  the 
act  passed  in  1862  had  further  provided  for  the  county  scholarships. 
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sixty  dollars  plus  free  tuition  for  one  candidate  from  each  of  the 
province's  fourteen  counties.  School  teachers  planning  to  remain  in 
the  profession  were  also  granted  exemption  from  fees.  Few  of  the 
students,  apart  from  some  from  Saint  John  and  Fredericton,  there- 
fore, were  forced  to  pay  the  full  one  hundred  and  sixty  odd  dollars. 

In  spite  of  the  inducement  of  fairly  low  tuition  expenses  the 
university  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the  denominational 
colleges  for  prospective  students.  The  university  president  toured 
the  schools  with  the  superintendent  of  education  trying  to  interest 
the  youth  of  the  province  in  the  provincial  university,  but  such 
annual  visits  hardly  counteracted  the  more  intimate  and  sustained 
advocacy  of  the  denominational  colleges'  cause  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  province.  These  colleges  also  benefited  from  generous  bequests 
from  their  wealthier  adherents.  The  University  of  New  Brunswick 
learned  early  that  when  a  philanthropic  urge  strikes  a  wealthy  man, 
a  publicly  sponsored  institution  is  usually  not  considered  as  a  possible 
recipient  of  his  bounty.  It  was  not  until  1882  that  the  university 
received  a  substantial  donation  from  an  outside  body.  In  that  year 
the  Fredericton  St.  Andrew's  Society  voted  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  used  to 
provide  a  scholarship.  This  was  the  first  non-government  scholar- 
ship made  available  to  the  university.  Within  a  year  a  second  one 
was  provided,  this  time  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilmot 
who  established  one  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  Such  gifts  were 
appreciated.  Unfortunately,  but  owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  de- 
pressed economic  condition  of  the  province,  all  too  few  other  organi- 
zations or  private  persons  were  moved  to  emulate  these  pioneers. 
During  its  formative  period  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
enjoyed  no  benefactor  such  as  Dalhousie's  George  Munro  or  McGill's 
Sir  William  MacDonald.  Not  even  the  foundation  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  1863,  "for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sound  educa- 
tion and  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University  ..."  resulted 
in  any  large-scale  tangible  contributions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
annual  Alumni  Prize,  until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  indifference  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
province,  and  even  of  the  alumni,  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
college  only  serves  to  accentuate  the  results  obtained  by  the  devoted 
few  who  taught  up  the  hill.  A  natural  method  to  adopt  in  judging 
the  effectiveness  of  any  institution  is  to  examine  the  quality  of  its 
products.  In  the  case  of  a  university  this  usually  means  examining 
the  later  careers  of  its  graduates.  The  names  and  achievements  of 
some  of  the  notable  graduates  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
during  this  period  are  recited  elsewhere.1  The  amazingly  high  per- 
centage of  early  graduates  whose  names  are  remembered  as  notable 
contributors  to  the  progress  of  various  fields  of  endeavour  indicates 

1  W.  C.  D.  Pacey,    "The  Humanist  Tradition",  and  F.  J.  Toole,  "The  Scientific  Tradition". 
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that  the  staff  did  not  labour  in  vain.  It  must  be  observed  that  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  more  illustrious  graduates  achieved 
distinction  in  the  non-technical  pursuits.  In  his  autobiographical 
fragment  Sir  George  Parkin  expressed  the  views  of  many  of  his  fellow 
students  in  his  tribute  to  his  old  professors:  "Three  years  of  work 
spent  under  such  able  and  inspiring  teachers  went  far  to  remedy  the 
worst  defects  of  earlier  education  and  at  least  opened  the  doors  for 
wider  knowledge." 

William  Francis  Ganong,  probably  the  university's  best  known 
graduate  to  enter  into  a  lifework  in  the  field  of  science,  pointed  out 
the  great  defect  of  the  university  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  genius 
lay  along  lines  other  than  those  served  by  the  narrow  college  cur- 
riculum. He  tirelessly  advocated  that  some  method  would  have  to 
be  evolved  which  would  permit  the  province  to  obtain  the  technically 
trained  personnel  who  could  further  its  development.  Writing  a 
letter  to  the  University  Monthly  he  described  his  Alma  Mater  as  "a 
fair  sample  of  the  smaller  American  college  which  is  the  product  of 
large  ambitions  for  higher  education  checked  by  small  ability  or 
willingness  to  pay  for  it."  Nevertheless  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  university  staff  was  doing  what  it  did  do  very  well. 
It  could  well  claim  that  it  was  serving  the  community  as  adequately 
as  the  community  was  providing  it  with  the  means  of  supplying 
service. 

The  staff  had  been  making  heroic  attempts  '  to  provide  some 
specialist  instruction  to  those  who  desired  it.  During  the  session  of 
1868-69,  for  instance,  the  English  and  philosophy  professor,  Robert 
Jardine,  took  over  the  instruction  in  freshman  mathematics  along 
with  his  other  duties,  thereby  permitting  President  Brydone  Jack  to 
form  a  special  class  in  engineering  and  surveying.  The  University 
Calendar  of  1870-71  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  "Science  Course",  leading  to  a  diploma.  The  course  was 
divided  into  three  departments:  a  mathematical  department,  dealing 
with  the  practical  application  of  mathematics  to  population,  annui- 
ties, mensuration,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics,  navigation  and  land 
surveying;  a  natural  science  department;  and  an  English  department 
covering  language,  literature,  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
The  introductory  paragraph  to  the  syllabus  of  the  course  stated, 
"People,  in  general,  fail  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
Scientific  method  and  the  value  of  Scientific  training  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  life  of  even  an  ordinary  man  of  business."  People,  in 
general,  failed  at  least  to  take  advantage  of  this  course.  Students 
enrolling  at  the  university  continued  to  favour  the  standard  degree 
course. 

In  November,  1869,  Robert  Jardine  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  was  replaced  in  1870  by  Thomas  Harrison,  a  young  man  from 
Sheffield,  N.  B.,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  take  his  university 
training  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  following  year,  1871, 
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was  marked  by  the  removal  of  two  of  the  staff  members  by  death, 
Montgomery-Campbell  and  Marshall  d'Avray.  To  fill  the  classics 
vacancy  the  Senate  turned  for  the  first  time  to  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  George  E.  Foster  of  future  political 
fame.  The  new  appointee  asked  for,  and  received,  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  to  permit  him  to  pursue  further  studies  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  before  taking  up  the  position  which  he  filled  with  dis- 
tinction until  his  desire  to  embark  upon '  a  career  of  wider  public 
service  led  him  to  resign  in  1879.  After  some  difficulty  a  successor 
to  Marshall  d'Avray  was  found  in  Francis  Philibert  Rivet,  appointed 
in  1872.  For  a  short  period  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  modern  languages  was  offered  by  the 
appointment  of  a  part  time  instructor  in  German,  G.  P.  H. 
Hildebrand,  in  1872. 

The  staff  changes  were  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the  first 
notable  improvement  in  the  university's  plant  when,  in  1876,  thanks 
largely  to  President  Brydone  Jack's  efforts,  a  third  storey  and  dome 
were  added  to  the  college  building.  The  increased  space  thus  pro- 
vided permitted  the  expansion  of  many  cramped  departments, 
particularly  the  library,  whose  previously  inadequate  quarters  had 
discouraged  students  from  using  it. 

The  year  1876  might  also  be  considered  important  in  the  realm 
of  student  tradition,  since  it  was  early  one  June  day  in  that  year,  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  following  the  Encaenial  festivities, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Fredericton  and  the  surrounding  district  were 
rudely  awakened  from  their  slumber  when  the  graduating  class  bade 
them  adieu  by  firing  a  cannon.  A  merry  game  of  hide-and-seek  for 
the  cannon  was  played  between  the  university  president  and  succeed- 
ing graduating  classes  until  in  1883  passive  presidential  approval 
was  given  the  custom,  which  was  observed  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  when  graduates  were  no  longer  firing  guns  in  fun. 

The  late  'seventies  and  early  'eighties  were  marked  by  unspec- 
tacular progress  as  far  as  outward  appearances  w-ere  concerned.  The 
undergraduate  population  grew  out  of  the  forties,  into  and  through 
the  fifties,  until  the  year  1885-86  saw  an  enrolment  of  65  full-tim-e 
undergraduates,  and  eight  others  taking  partial  courses.  After  1882 
the  students  were  provided  with  a  medium  for  their  literary  expres- 
sion by  the  establishment  of  the  University  Monthly  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  The  periodical's  name  suggested  a  relationship  with  an 
earlier  (1867)  attempt  to  found  a  similar  publication.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  university's  great  have  appeared  on  the  masthead  of 
this  paper.  George  E.  Foster  was  managing  editor  of  the  1867 
edition  while  his  then  academic  and  later  political  rival,  William 
Pugsley,  headed  the  managing  board.  Two  graduates,  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts  and  his  cousin,  Bliss  Carman,  served  in  turn  as  correspond- 
ing editors  of  the  revived  venture,  and  W.  F.  Ganong  served  as  busi- 
ness editor  during  his  senior  year,  1883-84.  Another  notable 
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development  during  this  period  was  the  establishment  of  a  College 
Y.M.C.A.  in  the  1886-87  session.  It  brought  to  the  campus  an 
organization  which,  through  its  affiliation,  and  consequent  confer- 
ences, with  similar  groups  at  other  colleges,  tended  to  decrease  the 
isolation  of  the  university's  student  body. 

By  1886  the  university  was  in  the  throes  of  another  period  of 
change.  President  Jack,  long  ailing,  had  finally  retired  just  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  1885-86  session,  the  Senate  having  succeeded  in 
performing  a  miracle  of  bookkeeping,  thus  finding  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  him  with  a  pension.  The  philosophy  professor,  Thomas 
Harrison,  took  over  his  position  both  as  president  and  as  professor 
of  mathematics.  As  president  he  found  himself  facing  an  acute  staff 
problem,  since  Professor  Rivet  also  resigned,  on  short  notice,  leaving 
the  university  at  the  opening  of  the  1885  Michaelmas  Term  with 
the  professorial  staff  cut  to  three.  The  crisis  was  tided  over  by  the 
current  occupant  of  the  classics  chair,  Henry  S.  Bridges,  who  instruct- 
ed one  hour  per  week  in  French  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  students' 
proficiency  at  its  existing  level,  and  by  a  graduate  of  the  university, 
Burton  C.  Foster,  who  was  appointed  mathematics  and  English  tutor 
until  such  time  as  permanent  staff  appointments  could  be  made. 

The  choice  of  new  professors  was  soon  made,  and  the  new 
appointees  assumed  their  duties  in  January,  1886.  In  selecting  their 
philosophy  professor  the  Senate  looked  to  Queen's  College,  Kingston, 
a  new  recruiting  ground  for  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
hired  its  brilliant  graduate,  S.  W.  Dyke.  President  Harrison  turned 
to  his  old  school,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  secure  W.  F.  Stockley 
for  the  chair  of  modern  languages.  Later,  when  Stockley  desired  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  in  1890-91,  he  secured  for  a  substitute  his 
friend,  Douglas  Hyde,  destined  to  occupy  a  leading  position  in  the 
Irish  literary  movement  and  to  become  the  first  president  of  Ireland. 

The  year  1886-87  was  marked  by  a  number  of  innovations, 
not  all  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  change  in  the 
presidency.  After  some  years  of  sober  consideration,  the  university 
was  transformed  into  a  co-educational  institution;  two  young  ladies, 
the  Misses  Mary  K.  Tibbits  and  Florence  A.  Cail,  attended  classes 
that  year.  The  latter  did  not  complete  her  course,  but  Miss  Tibbits 
went  on  to  be  the  first  woman  to  graduate  from  the  university,  re- 
ceiving her  B.A.  in  1889,  and  in  that  year  winning  the  first  Stanley 
gold  medal  as  the  culmination  of  a  prize-winning  scholastic  career. 

In  order  to  bring  the  university  into  line  with  the  prevailing 
North  American  custom  and  to  remove  the  basis  for  doubts  which 
had  arisen  elsewhere  concerning  the  standard  of  the  University's 
training,  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  1886-87  to  replace  the 
longer  term  three-year  Arts  course  with  the  now  familiar  shorter 
term  four-year  course.  The  1886-87  calendar  which  announced  this 
change  also  outlined  what  was  then  considered  in  Fredericton  a 
liberal  system  of  language  options  in  the  degree  course.  French  was 
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made  optional  in  the  first  two  years.  A  combination  of  French  and 
German  was  accepted  instead  of  either  Greek  or  Latin  (but  not  both) 
in  the  senior  year.  For  those  of  a  scientific  bent  an  option  of  science 
and  Latin,  instead  of  the  two  or  three  languages,  was  also  offered  in 
the  senior  year. 

In  May,  1887,  it  was  announced  that  the  residency  in  the 
college  building  was  to  be  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing session.  Even  though  the  1887-88  calendar  featured  an 
extract  "exhumed"  from  an  1854  letter  of  William  Dawson,  supple- 
menting the  education  commission's  report  of  that  year,  in  which 
the  writer  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  it  were  possible  for  a 
university  residence  to  guard  the  students'  health,  manners  and  morals 
as  effectively  as  it  could  be  done  in  a  respectable  private  home,  the 
authorities  were  unable  to  persuade  either  the  undergraduates  or  the 
alumni  that  the  move  was  a  wise  one.  Any  subsequent  suggestion 
that  that  intangible  something  known  as  college  spirit  was  less 
pronounced  than  in  bygone  days  (a  condition  which  is  observed  at 
almost  any  time  in  almost  any  college)  could  be  used  as  an  example 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  residence. 
Bowing  finally  to  student-alumni  pressure,  the  authorities  re-estab- 
lished the  residence  during  the  1896-97  session. 

The  temporary  abolition  of  the  college  residence  was  not  the 
last  innovation  of  the  decade  of  the  'eighties.  In  1889  two  new 
chairs  were  established.  Professor  A.  W.  Strong  assumed  his  duties 
in  the  1889-90  session,  lecturing  in  civil  engineering  and  surveying 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  engineering  faculty  proper.  The 
other  new  appointee  was  a  New  Brunswick  graduate  of  the  class  of 
'84  who  since  that  date  had  enjoyed  a  notable  academic  career  over- 
seas in  the  field  of  pure  science,  his  success  from  the  first  testifying  to 
the  thorough  training  he  had  received  at  the  provincial  university. 
Before  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  return  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  its 
first  full-time  professor  of  physics,  A.  W.  Duff  had  acquired  a  B.A. 
from  the  University  of  London  and  an  M.A.  and  B.Sc  from  Edin- 
burgh. At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  teaching  in  India  at 
the  University  of  Madras,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  assume  his 
new  duties  until  the  1890-91  session. 

At  this  very  moment  when  the  university  authorities  had  thus 
broadened  the  curriculum,  the  chronic  newspaper  criticism  of  the 
university  was  intensified.  In  an  effort  to  secure  closer  co-operation 
between  the  provincial  school  system  and  the  university,  the  provin- 
cial legislature  in  1891  modified  the  university  administration  by  en- 
acting that  hereafter  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  was  to  be 
ex  ofKao  President  of  the  Senate.  President  Harrison  was  named 
chancellor  and  chairman  of  the  faculty.  The  change  was,  on  the 
whole,  unfavourably  received  by  the  university,  but  progress  con- 
tinued. Starting  with  the  session  of  1891-92  the  alumni  pledged 
themselves  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  one  professorial 
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chair,  agreeing  to  provide  roughly  one  third  of  a  professor's  salary  for 
five  years.  Appropriately  enough  the  first  "Alumni  Professor"  was 
Walter  C.  Murray,  a  graduate  who  had  brought  fame  to  his  college 
by  winning  the  coveted  Gilchrist  scholarship  with  which  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  Old  Country. 

Neither  Murray  nor  Duff  remained  long  as  instructors  at  their 
Alma  Mater.  The  salary  scale  at  the  university  was  out  of  line  with 
that  prevailing  in  the  majority  of  the  neighbouring  colleges.  Am- 
bitious young  men  ceased  to  look  upon  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  as  a  suitable  place  to  settle  down  for  life.  Low  salaries 
and  lack  of  provision  for  their  old  age  repelled  them.  A  University 
of  New  Brunswick  appointment  was  considered  a  means  of  securing 
a  more  lucrative  position  elsewhere.  The  provincial  university  found 
itself  training  college  instructors,  only  to  lose  them  to  its  more 
wealthy  sister  institutions  once  the  rough  edges  of  their  lecture  tech- 
nique had  been  smoothed  off.  The  university  began  to  suffer 
from  staff  changes  which  were  far  too  frequent  to  report  in  this 
chapter. 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  after  but  one  year  at  Fredericton,  Pro- 
fessor Murray  resigned  to  accept  a  post  at  Dalhousie  which  carried 
a  salary  just  double  that  which  he  was  then  receiving.  He  was  able, 
however,  to  assist  the  Senate  by  advising  them  in  the  selection  of  his 
successor  to  the  Alumni  Chair,  a  classmate  of  his  at  Edinburgh,  John 
Davidson.  Professor  Davidson  accepted  the  post,  adding  instruction 
in  political  economy  to  the  previous  lectures  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  During  the  ten  years  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  instruction  at  the  University  he  found  time  to  complete  two 
books,  Colonial  Trade  Policy  and  Bargain  Theory  of  Wages,  the 
publications  of  which  were  favourably  noted  by  respected  journals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Unlike  the  voluminous  scientific  publi- 
cations of  other  faculty  members,  which  were  academic  in  nature, 
the  Davidson  books  gained  a  wide  audience  through  their  reference 
to  current  political  problems. 

During  the  same  summer  another  University  of  New  Brunswick 
graduate,  W.  K.  Hart,  who  had  the  year  previously  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Strong  in  the  chair  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying,  also 
was  induced  to  resign  when  offered  a  position  at  Cornell  University. 
He  was  succeeded  by  an  Irish  trained  engineer,  Stephen  M.  Dixon, 
who  was  to  stay  with  the  university  until  1901,  when  he  was  lured 
away  by  higher  pay  at  Dalhousie;  later  he  went  to  England  as  Head 
of  Engineering  at  Birmingham's  University.  He  was  succeeded,  both 
at  New  Brunswick  and  at  Dalhousie,  by  E.  Brydone  Jack,  son  of  .the 
former  president. 

Professor  Duff  left  Fredericton  in  August,  1893.  During  his 
relatively  short  professorial  connection  with  the  university  he  had 
been  responsible  for  a  number  of  innovations,  the  most  notable  of 
these  being  the  institution  of  university  extension  courses  at  Saint 
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John.  A  service  similar  to  that  provided  by  the  university  extension 
system  might  be  found  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  provincial  uni- 
versity. Back  in  1849,  in  King's  College  days,  Dr.  Robb  had 
delivered  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  agriculture.  Although  these 
were  well  received,  financial  support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
service  was  not  forthcoming,  and  this  precedent  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.  No  reference  was  made  to  it  at  the  time  when  Professor 
Duff,  actively  seconded  by  Professor  Stockley,  pressed  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  service  which  for  almost  three  decades  had  been  widely 
employed  in  Great  Britain  and  which  had  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  just  the  year  previously. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Saint 
John,  the  university  was  able  to  present  Canada's  first  university 
extension  lectures,  so  designated,  during  the  winter  of  1891-92.  For 
the  modest  sum  of  one  dollar  a  Saint  John  citizen  was  able  to  attend 
a  series  of  eight  or  ten  lectures  dealing  with  such  topics  as  introduc- 
tory physics,  English  history — 1640-59,  botany,  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish literature,  geology,  political  economy,  and  the  nature  and  origin 
of  law.  The  citizens  of  Fredericton  were  also  able  to  benefit  from 
Messrs.  Duff  and  Stockley's  interest  in  the  extension  movement,  since 
both  men  gave  open  lectures  at  the  college  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  city. 

Sorry  as  they  were  to  see  him  go,  the  university  authorities  were 
able  to  use  Professor  Duff's  resignation  as  a  means  of  further  expand- 
ing the  university's  curriculum.  An  engineer,  George  M.  Downing, 
who  had  received  his  training  at  Pennsylvania  State,  and  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  was  appointed  to  teach  electrical 
engineering  as  well  as  physics.  The  additional  equipment  now  re- 
quired to  permit  instruction  in  civil  and  electrical  engineering  made 
large  demands  upon  the  strained  finances  of  the  university.  Some 
welcome  assistance  was  provided  by  the  special  grant  of  an  additional 
thousand  dollars  by  the  provincial  legislature  in  1893,  while  still 
further  funds  were  saved  for  university  use  by  the  Senate's  decision, 
taken  in  1893,  to  discontinue  providing  the  financial  support  which 
from  the  reorganization  of  1829  had  been  extended  to  the  Collegiate 
School. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  engineering  departments  resulted 
in  a  change  in  the  significance  of  one  of  the  university  degrees.  Prior 
to  1889  the  university  calendars  had  outlined  the  B.Sc.  requirements 
as  a  six-year  interval  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  a  B.A.,  plus 
examinations  in  chemistry,  "mechanical  philosophy"  and  natural 
science.  In  the  1889-90  calendar  the  degree  was  described  as  the 
science  equivalent  to  an  M.A.,  both  requiring  two  years  beyond  a 
B.A.  and  the  submission  of  a  thesis.  By  1891-92  the  B.Sc.  had 
become  the  equivalent  of  a  B.A.,  an  M.A.  being  obtainable  with  two 
years'  further  study  beyond  either  of  the  bachelor  degrees. 

In  spite  of  its  gratifying  development  the  university  was  still 
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not  accepted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  Newspaper 
criticism  continued,  and  in  March,  1898  the  member  of  the  provin- 
cial legislature  for  King's  County,  George  W.  Fowler,  gave  notice  of 
motion  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  annual  $8,844.48  grant;  he 
proposed  to  use  this  sum  to  help  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  agriculture,  the  favourite  alternative  of  the  university 
critics.  The  notice  provoked  a  stream  of  comment  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere.  The  university  found  that  it  now  had  more  friends  than 
before,  although  it  still  had  a  large  number  of  opponents,  usually 
men  who  considered  that  the  Maritimes  were  well  enough  provided 
with  arts  colleges  without  the  provincial  university.  On  March  12, 
Mr.  Fowler  withdrew  his  motion.  The  immediate  threat  was 
averted. 

Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  German 
university  techniques  had  played  an  important  part  in  re-shaping 
American  thinking  and  methods  in  higher  education.  It  was  not 
until  1899,  however,  that  a  holder  of  a  German  Ph.D.  was  added 
to  the  staff  at  Fredericton.  A.  M.  Scott,  who  had  received  a  B.A. 
at  Toronto  before  joining  the  American  scholarly  pilgrimage  to  Ger- 
many, assumed  the  physics  and  electrical  engineering  chair  as  Professor 
Downing's  successor  for  the  1899-1900  session. 

The  1899-1900  session  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
New  Brunswick's  provincial  university.  A  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  granting  of  the  first  charter.  It  had  been  a  hundred 
years  of  struggle,  a  century  of  slow  progress,  but  by  1900  it  appeared 
that  the  only  real  threat  to  the  continuation  of  the  institution  at  the 
existing  site  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  Maritime  univer- 
sity federation,  similar  to  that  which  was  tormenting  Ontario  circles 
at  this  period.  An  impressive  centennial  celebration  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  regular  Encaenia  observance  in  May  1900. 
British,  American  and  Canadian  universities  sent  their  congratula- 
tions, many  delivered  by  delegates  in  person,  upon  their  sister  institu- 
tion's completion  of  what  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the  hardest 
hundred  years.  As  a  feature  of  the  festivities  and  as  a  substantial 
gesture  of  faith  in  the  future,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  for  a 
$25,000  engineering  building,  a  "temple  of  science"  as  it  was  called 
at  the  ceremony. 

The  building  was  completed  and  opened  in  1901.  The  moving 
of  the  engineering  and  physics  departments  into  their  new  quarters 
allowed  some  room  for  the  other  departments  to  expand  in  the  old 
college  building.  The  library,  for  instance,  was  now  able  to  double 
its  space. 

The  provincial  legislature  now  demonstrated  their  increased  in- 
terest in  their  own  college,  where  the  enrolment  for  the  1900-01 
session  had  finally  exceeded  the  century  mark  (one  hundred  and  five, 
including  twenty-six  young  ladies  and  twenty  engineers) ,  by  agree- 
ing in  March  1901  to  make  an  additional  grant  of  one  thousand 
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dollars  a  year  for  twelve  years  to  help  pay  for  the  new  building. 
With  the  receipt  of  such  assistance  it  was  possible  for  the  university 
to  add  to  the  engineering  equipment.  In  1902  the  Toronto  publi- 
cation, The  Canadian  Engineer,  was  able  to  comment,  "The  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  has  recently  added  to  its  equipment  in  the 
realm  of  engineering,  and  may  now  be  ranked  in  its  science  depart- 
ment with  McGill,  Queen's,  and  Toronto." 

Student  and  alumni  awareness  of  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  university  showed  a  marked  increase.  This  fact  was 
demonstrated  when  in  February  1902  the  old  frame  college  gym- 
nasium, which  had  been  constructed  in  1863,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
A  building  fund  was  established;  contributions  from  all  sides  came  in 
to  provide  for  a  replacement.  The  1903  graduating  class  pledged 
six  hundred  dollars.  Aided  by  such  contributions  the  university 
authorities  were  able  in  1904  to  start  construction  of  a  forty  by 
eighty  foot  brick  structure  which  was  completed  in  the  following 
March.  During  the  Second  World  War  it  underwent  extensive  re- 
modelling, and  emerged  as  the  basis  of  the  present  electrical  engineer- 
ing, building. 

Still  more  progress  was  recorded  through  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  William 
MacDonald  an  eighth  member  was  added  to  the  faculty  for  the  year 
1904-05.  John  Brittain,  former  principal  of  the  Carleton  County 
MacDonald  rural  school,  who  the  year  previously  had  given  chemis- 
try lectures  at  the  college,  had  his  salary  paid  as  full-time  professor 
of  chemistry  for  this  session  by  the  tobacco  manufacturer  and  edu- 
cational philanthropist.  The  following  year  he  was  taken  on  the 
staff  of  MacDonald  College,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec. 

Although  more  spectacular  progress  was  being  made  in  engi- 
neering, the  majority  of  University  of  New  Brunswick  undergrad- 
uates were  still  enrolled  in  the  Arts  course,  in  which  they  were 
receiving  instruction  from  worthy  successors  to  the  earlier  "greats". 
Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges  had  retired  from  the  classics  chair  in  1896,  having 
found  that  a  return  to  his  earlier  position  as  principal  of  the  Saint 
John  Grammar  School  would  prove  to  be  more  financially  remun- 
erative. He  was  succeeded  by  a  former  graduate,  William  Tyng 
Raymond,  destined  for  a  long  occupancy  of  the  position.  In  1902 
the  bilingual  Professor  Stockley  left  Fredericton  to  accept  a  position 
at  Ottawa  University.  His  stay  was  to  be  short  at  that  university 
since  he  was  soon  offered  a  chair  at  Queen's  College,  Cork,  Ireland. 
Another  U.  N.  B.  graduate,  who  in  the  meantime  had  acquired  a 
master's  degree  from  Harvard,  W.  H.  Clawson,  returned  to  his  Alma 
Mater  as  Professor  Stockley's  successor. 

Students  of  high  calibre  were  still  being  graduated.  To  men- 
tion one,  Chester  B.  Martin  headed  the  graduating  class  of  1902.  In 
1904  he  was  selected  to  be  New  Brunswick's  first  Rhodes  Scholar. 
In  1906  he  enhanced  his  old  college's  prestige  by  winning  the 
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Gladstone  Memorial  Prize  at  Oxford,  later  returning  to  Canada  to 
follow  his  career  as  one  of  Canada's  leading  historians,  heading  the 
history  departments  of  the  Universities  of  Manitoba  and  Toronto. 

On  May  31,  1906,  Dr.  Harrison  presided  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Encaenia  exercises.  Along  with  the  twenty-four  bachelors'  degrees 
granted  on  this  occasion,  honorary  LL.D.'s  were  conferred  upon  the 
university's  two  most  illustrious  graduates  in.  the  field  of  letters, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  Bliss  Carman.  On  August  28,  it  was 
announced  that  Chancellor  Harrison's  ill  health  was  necessitating  his 
retirement.  By  September  6,  he  was  replaced  as  chancellor  and  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  by  Cecil  C.  Jones,  a  U.  N.  B.  graduate  who 
since  1898  had  been  professor  of  mathematics  at  Acadia  University. 

Only  one  man  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  when 
Thomas  Harrison  joined  it  in  1870 — in  fact  the  only  man  who  was 
a  staff  member  when  he  was  raised  to  the  presidency  in  1885 — re- 
mained in  an  active  teaching  position  at  the  institution  in  1906,  the 
grand  old  man  of  U.  N.  B.,  Loring  Woart  Bailey.  He  was  to  retire 
at  the  close  of  the  1906-07  session  from  an  instructional  career  that 
spanned  an  epoch.  He  had  witnessed  and  participated  in  the  long 
struggle  for  survival  of  the  institution  which  was  carrying  out  its 
duties  to  the  best  of  its  ability  in  the  midst  of  an  indifferent  people. 
He  was  still  on  the  staff  when  the  legislature  began  to  loosen  the 
public  purse  strings,  thereby  permitting  the  college  to  help  to  educate 
its  students  for  earning  a  living  as  well  as  to  reveal  the  secret  of  living 
a  fuller  life.  In  the  period  which  intervened  between  his  arrival  at 
and  retirement  from  U.  N.  B.  many  students  had  passed  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  Dr.  Bailey  and  his  fellow  professors.  Some 
of  his  students  had  later  returned  to  spend  some  time  as  faculty 
members.  All  had  gone  forth  better  equipped  to  face  life  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  three  or  four  years  up  the  hill.  Observing  the  later 
careers  of  so  many  of  the  graduates,  he  and  all  the  other  instructors 
could  agree  that  their  labour  had  not  been  in  vain.  They  had  firmly 
established  a  university,  and  its  graduates  were  proving  its  value. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

by 

W.  STEWART  MACNUTT 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

Class  prejudices  and  sectarian  controversies  had  coloured  the  life 
of  the  University  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Public  apathy  had 
been  the  principal  agency  in  limiting  its  growth  in  the  later  years. 
The  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  complete  removal  of  all  these 
adverse  factors  and  the  development  of  the  University  to  a  point  at 
which  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  tune  with  all  the  most  progressive  and 
modern  trends  in  Canadian  education.  It  is  still  the  provincial  uni- 
versity but  its  constituency  has  become  a  national  one.  In  some 
respects  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  higher  education  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Certainly  it  has  shot  beyond  the  concept  of  the  men  who 
founded  and  fostered  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  Province. 

There  are  two  phases  in  the  history  of  the  University  during 
the  present  century,  one  a  long  period  of  consistent  but  painfully 
slow  development  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  and  the  second,  with 
which  we  are  immediately  familiar,  of  feverishly  quick  expansion  to 
accommodate  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  post-war  world.  The 
first  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  administration  of  Cecil  Charles 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  who  came  in  1906  from  Acadia 
to  take  control  upon  the  death  of  President  Harrison.  Of  his  thirty- 
four  years  of  devoted  service  and  the  solid  quality  of  his  achievements 
the  majority  of  living  graduates  are  aware.  More  than  any  other 
single  individual  he  was  responsible  for  the  external  shape  of  the 
University  and  the  inward  conditions  of  its  growth.  When  he  came 
it  was  small  and  its  influence  was  parochial.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
vision,  quick  to  see  opportunities  and  just  as  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  The  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Province  served  as  a  guide 
in  his  plans  for  future  expansion;  and  his  philosophy  of  education 
was  eminently  simple  and  practical.  "I  believe  there  is  a  general  trend 
back  to  the  essentials  of  education — a  cutting  out  of  the  frills."  His 
most  outstanding  quality  was  probably  a  capacity  to  get  the  most 
from  a  small  staff  and  limited  resources.  Nothing  was  wasted, 
neither  time  nor  money.  Throughout  his  lifetime  loyalty  to  the 
University  was  an  all-consuming  passion  for  him;  and  he  expected 
and  in  large  measure  received  the  same  loyalty  from  his  colleagues. 

Those  who  did  not  know  Chancellor  Jones  must  visualize  a 
big  man,  of  direct  manner  but  kindly  disposition.  Here  was  a  Chan- 
cellor who  lectured  for  four  hours  every  morning,  kept  his  own 
records  and  typed  his  own  letters.  His  students  called  him  Davy 
Jones  and  on  more  formal  occasions  he  was  dignified  by  the  appela- 
tion  of  King  Davy.  As  an  undergraduate  he  had  captained  the 
Varsity  football  team;  and  as  Chancellor  he  invariably  was  on  the 
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scene  at  exactly  ten  minutes  before  game-time.  His  sense  of  humour 
was  keen  but  it  was  largely  unsuspected  by  his  students. 

At  the  institution  over  which  he  presided  in  1906  there  was  a 
patriarchal  tone  to  all  proceedings.  Registration  was  so  small  that 
every  individual  was  of  the  greatest  consequence;  and  all  activities 
were  comprehended  within  the  Arts  Building  and  the  little  Engi- 
neering School  which  had  just  been  raised.  The  minutes  of  Faculty 
supply  abundant  evidence  of  how  carefully  the  students  were  shep- 
herded, how  firmly  cases  of  delinquency  and  absenteeism  were  dealt 
with,  how  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
University  were  ceaselessly  under  review.  In  those  days  the  threat 
of  writing  to  the  father  of  a  student  whose  progress  was  unsatisfac- 
tory generally  proved  efficacious;  and  the  threat  had  rarely  to  be 
honoured.  There  were  many  incidents  of  lighter  note.  Professor 
Stephens  ruthlessly  repressed  disturbances  in  the  draughting -room. 
Windows  were  broken  in  Lower  Hall.  A  feature  lacking  in  the  con- 
temporary age  was  the  way  in  which  professors  could  entertain 
students,  social  familiarity  as  well  as  class-room  discipline  serving  as 
a  unifying  bond  in  the  little  community.  In  those  years  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  were  passing  through  a  sleepy  period.  They  had  been 
by-passed  by  the  great  expansive  forces  which  held  most  of  the 
Continent  in  their  grip.  And  in  the  life  of  the  University  of  the 
time  there  was  an  archaic  quality,  a  mood  of  passivity,  an  absence 
of  fiery  faith  and  of  great  expectations. 

But  this  relatively  static  period  was  not  to  be  perpetuated.  From 
the  time  Chancellor  Jones  appeared  there  was  consistent  progress. 
From  a  retrospective  point  of  view  some  of  the  steps  taken  seem 
pitifully  small  but  at  the  time  each  was  of  enormous  importance.  In 
1907  the  Government  grant  was  increased  to  $14,000.  The  added 
income  made  possible  the  establishment  of  a  Forestry  School  and  the 
Department  of  English.  With  regard  to  the  former  it  was  probably 
the  darling  project  of  Chancellor  Jones  and  one  which  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  most  striking  results.  He  was  never  unmindful  of  the 
singular  advantages  bestowed  upon  the  University  by  its  possession 
of  a  twelve-square-mile  domain.  At  a  later  date,  when  the  Univer- 
sity was  appealing  to  the  public  for  funds  and  there  was  encountered 
the  criticism  that  its  forest  lands  should  be  sold  and  the  timber 
logged  rather  than  appeal  to  charity,  the  Chancellor  was  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  yield  to  such  suggestions.  The  lands,  he  declared,  were  a 
forest  laboratory  and  should  never  be  alienated.  Such  a  decision  was 
one  of  the  factors  which  eventually  ensured  the  primary  place  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Forestry  School  among  Canadian  institutions  of 
the  kind.  The  capital  resources  of  the  University  were  not  com- 
promised. 

In  1914  the  coming  of  the  First  World  War  caught  the  Univer- 
sity within  its  coils.  Altogether  over  three  hundred  graduates  and 
undergraduates  volunteered,  thirty-four  to  return  no  more.  Young 
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men  who  had  come  up  to  the  University  to  study  were  seized  by 
martial  urges.  Registration  declined  and  those  who  had  remained 
behind,  for  the  time,  were  the  prey  of  competing  ambitions.  There 
were  spirited  episodes  such  as  the  departure  of  "the  battery  boys"; 
and  the  exploits  of  "The  Fighting  Twenty-Sixth",  many  of  whose 
officers  were  graduates,  thrilled  the  University  as  well  as  the  province 
at  large.  Professor  W.  L.  MacDonald  organized  a  contingent  of  the 
Canadian  Officers'  Training  Corps  and,  after  he  enlisted,  it  was  re- 
organized by  Professor  Cameron.  It  performed  vigorously  and 
effectively  though  its  membership  was  constantly  denuded  by  the 
demands  of  the  war  machine.  Nor  was  the  distaff  side  passive. 
Verdant  freshettes  were  instructed  in  the  useful  arts  of  heel-turning 
and  toeing-off  by  the  more  staid  matrons  of  the  Alumnae  Society. 

When  it  was  all  over  there  came  one  of  those  epochs  of  stock- 
taking and  planning.  Though,  after  successive  increases  in  1911, 
1913  and  1919  the  Government  grant  had  reached  $25,000,  it  was 
obvious  that  more  prodigal  measures  were  necessary  and  more  capital 
equipment  required  if  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  were  to 
occupy  a  place  of  consequence  in  the  educational  life  of  the  Dominion. 
A  decision  upon  this  important  matter  of  high  policy  was  forced  by 
an  outside  development  which,  for  a  time,  threatened  to  extinguish 
the  University  but  which  was  to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  This 
was  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  finance  a  great  united 
university  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  Halifax,  should  the  existing 
institutions  agree  to  the  surrender  of  their  charters.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  soul-searching  but  no  prominent  supporters  of  such  a 
scheme  of  federalization  came  forward  so  far  as  this  University  was 
concerned.  Chancellor  Jones  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  opinion  was  virtually  unanimous  on  his  side.  A  meeting 
at  Saint  John  in  January  of  1923  decided  the  matter.  The  Senate 
recorded  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  plan  and  referred  it  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Government.  There  was  implicit  a  suggestion  that  support 
on  a  greater  scale  was  essential  should  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick continue  as  an  independent  institution.  Premier  Veniot  re- 
sponded with  a  guarantee  of  such  support.  Nobody  wanted  to  see 
education  at  the  university  level  eliminated  from  New  Brunswick 
life.  The  Fredericton  City  Council  was  not  slow,  either,  in  record- 
ing its  opposition  to  any  plan  by  which  the  University  should  be 
removed  from  the  post  from  which  it  had  given  over  a  century  of 
service  to  the  Province. 

Immediately  following  this  crisis  of  conscience  two  forward 
steps  were  taken.  At  the  time  the  most  immediate  needs  of  the 
University  were  a  convocation  hall  and  greater  space  for  the  labora- 
tories of  the  science  departments.  In  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  World  War,  therefore,  it  was  logical  that  there  should  arise 
a  cry  for  the  honouring  of  the  University's  dead  by  the  erection  of  a 
Memorial  Hall  which  could  contain  accommodation  for  the  rapidly 
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growing  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Late  in  1923  the 
Provincial  Government,  honouring  its  pledge  of  the  preceding  winter, 
offered  $50,000;  and  the  City  of  Fredericton  presented  $25,000. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  private  subscription  after 
intense  efforts  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  U.  N.  B.  Club  of  Fred- 
ericton. This  was  still  not  enough.  The  Provincial  Government 
had  to  allocate  another  $25,000  before  the  building  could  be  com- 
pleted and  formally  opened  by  the  Governor-General,  Baron  Byng 
of  Vimy.  It  has  since  been  enriched  by  many  gifts,  principally  of 
stained  glass  windows,  in  memory  of  prominent  alumni  and  teachers 
who  have  departed.  While  Memorial  Hall  was  rising  the  second 
forward  move  of  1923  was  taken.  The  Law  School  at  Saint  John 
had  been  founded  before  the  turn  of  the  century  by  a  group  of  enter- 
prising judges  and  barristers  of  that  city.  At  the  time  the  Senate  of 
the  University  had  professed  indifference  to  it  and  the  degree-con- 
ferring power  had  been  given  to  King's  College  of  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia.  When  King's  amalgamated  with  Dalhousie  in  this  year  a 
vacuum  was  created  so  far  as  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  law 
was  concerned.  Chancellor  Jones  stepped  into  the  breach  and,  with 
the  support  of  influential  Saint  John  opinion,  brought  the  Law 
School  within  the  University  fold.  Since  1924  it  has  been  known 
as  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  Law  School,  and  the  bond 
which  was  forged  at  this  time  has  since  been  steadily  strengthened. 
The  Encaenia  exercises  annually  witness  the  presence  of  a  quota  of 
Law  graduates  from  the  adopted  daughter  institution  of  the  seaport 
city. 

It  was  shortly  after  these  important  developments  that  Sir 
George  Foster  in  a  public  address  declared  that  "the  state  of  inde- 
cision" concerning  the  future  of  the  University  had  been  ended. 
Opposition  and  apathy  had  dogged  it  all  through  its  history.  Hence- 
forward, he  said,  there  must  be  more  adequate  support.  Certainly 
there  was  a  great  surge  forward  in  Che  middle  'twenties  so  far  as 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  were  concerned.  In  1924  Sir  George 
Foster  and  a  committee  of  the  Alumni  inaugurated  the  Half-million 
Dollar  Endowment  Plan.  He  and  C.  E.  Neill  of  Montreal  each 
donated  $50,000,  and  the  total  sum  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  all  sources  amounted  to  $170,000.  The  idea  was  that 
after  a  time-lapse  of  twenty  years  the  accumulated  interest  would 
raise  the  principal  to  $500,000  and  that  the  annual  yield  on  such  a 
sum  would  make  the  University  financially  independent.  This  was 
too  sanguine  a  forecast.  Nevertheless  the  Plan  produced  an  asset  of 
no  mean  figure.  Today  the  principal  of  the  fund  amounts  to 
$325,000. 

At  the  same  time  the  new  facilities  brought  new  students. 
Somewhat  breathlessly,  in  1926,  the  authorities  announced  that  total 
registration  amounted  to  240.  The  Arts  Building  was  remodelled; 
and  new  space  and  new  facilities  had  to  be  provided,  still  with  in- 
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adequate  funds.  But  it  was  the  spring  of  hope.  A  succession  of 
championship  football  teams  brought  fame  and  prestige  not  only 
throughout  the  Maritimes  but  Canada  as  well.  In  the  literary  world, 
Carman  and  Roberts,  at  the  height  of  their  reputations,  brought 
glory  to  their  Alma  Mater.  That  there  was  no  state  of  indecision 
was  well  revealed  by  successive  acts  of  governmental  generosity.  In 
1928  the  Forestry  and  Geology  building  was  authorized  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000.  In  the  following  year  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  granted 
for  a  separate  library  building.  Like  earlier  additions  to  University 
facilities  their  need  was  demonstrated  as  soon  as  they  were  created. 
In  1928  also  the  University  Summer  School  was  inaugurated  and  a 
new  constituency  for  the  University  opened  up,  the  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  of  the  Province.  Registration  continued  to 
mount  as  a  consequence  of  increased  service.  New  departments  were 
established  and  by  this  time  the  annual  government  grant  amounted 
to  $40,000.  Any  skeptics  who  might  have  remained  were  con- 
founded by  the  transformation  of  the  venerable  little  college  on  the 
Hill  into  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  modern  university  which  could 
offer  a  multiplicity  of  services  to  the  New  Brunswick  public. 

That  a  new  epoch  had  come  was  shown  not  only  by  these 
salutary  developments.  While  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
had  been  almost  exclusively  dependent  upon  public  grants  a  great 
many  other  such  institutions  had  been  rescued  from  penury  by  private 
philanthropy.  The  University  had  waited  for  this  a  long  time  but 
when  it  came  it  was  in  generous  measure.  The  benefactor  was  a 
New  Brunswick  boy  who  at  this  time  was  better  known  in  Britain 
than  in  Canada.  In  the  tumult  of  the  First  World  War  and  its 
aftermath  he  had  been  a  party  to  decisions  at  the  highest  political  and 
financial  levels,  a  power  in  the  press,  the  outstanding  protagonist  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.  He  was  credited  with  being  the  principal 
influence  which  made  Bonar  Law,  a  fellow  New  Brunswicker,  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain.  His  connection  with  the  University  had  been 
a  most  tenuous  one  but  when  he  wanted  to  do  something  for  his 
native  province  it  was  to  the  provincial  institution  of  learning  that 
he  turned.  In  1924  seven  scholarships  to  the  annual  value  of  $500 
each  were  made  available  to  students  upon  entrance,  to  continue  for 
a  four- year  term  at  the  University.  In  1928  there  came  the  gift  of 
a  men's  residence  in  memory  of  his  wife,  its  Georgian  structure  and 
fine  clock-tower  making  up  one  of  the  more  ornamental  features  of 
the  campus.  This  was  succeeded  in  1940  by  the  presentation  of  a 
new  gymnasium,  unquestionably  the  finest  in  Eastern  Canada.  What 
college  life  was  like  without  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  now.  It 
made  possible  the  removal  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing to  the  old  gymnasium  which  was  remodelled  for  the  purpose. 
Following  the  Second  World  War,  in  1947,  there  came  another 
magnificent  offer,  one  for  which  no  other  Canadian  university  has  a 
replica,  that  of  ten  annual  graduate  scholarships  sufficiently  large  in 
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amount  to  provide  for  a  full  year's  maintenance  at  the  University  of 
London.  In  the  past  year  there  have  been  the  construction  of  a  new 
wing  for  the  Library  and  the  presentation  of  a  residence  for  women 
students.  These  have  been  only  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
acts  of  this  most  generous  of  donors.  In  countless  smaller  but  equally 
significant  ways  Lord  Beaverbrook  has  demonstrated  his  awareness 
of  what  a  modern  university  needs.  He  has  been  made  Chancellor, 
an  important  but  still  inadequate  recognition  of  what  his  interest  has 
meant  to  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

President  Jones,  as  he  was  called  after  1933,  retired  in  1940. 
To  the  last  the  progressive  character  of  his  regime  had  been  main- 
tained. He  was  well  and  favourably  known  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion; and  he  had  established  beneficial  contacts  for  the  University  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  So  acute  was  the  sense  of  loss 
that  an  illegal  meeting  of  Faculty  was  convened  to  persuade  him  to 
reconsider.  He  had  been  surrounded  by  devoted  teachers.  There 
had  been  Keirstead,  "the  centre  of  the  Arts  Faculty";  Cameron,  exact- 
ing and  meticulous,  but  gay;  the  scholarly  and  punctilious  Raymond; 
Cox  with  his  mellowed  culture,  a  stickler  for  the  regulations  and  an 
all-round  naturalist.  There  had  been  the  practical  scientific  acumen 
of  Stephens  "who  carried  his  serious  thoughts  through  into  actions". 
There  had  been  others  equally  devoted  but  these  five  were  perhaps 
the  most  notable.  For  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  as  the  cannon  had 
roared  at  Encaenia  time  and  as  Anna  had  gone  forth  on  her  fiery 
pilgrimage,  they  had  given  all  their  talents  and  their  energy.  But  all 
this  was  over  now.  The  removal  of  all  these  men  within  the  space 
of  little  more  than  a  decade  was  the  sign  of  a  new  age,  of  war's 
alarms  and  the  feverish  expansion  into  which  the  University  has  been 
plunged  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  second  conflict  reproduced  the  hurried,  uncertain  atmos- 
phere of  the  first.  Again  there  were  quick  and  unexpected  departures, 
though  many  took  the  advice  of  the  Government  to  complete  their 
courses  before  enlisting.  The  long  roll  of  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  the  University  who  served  has  never  been  computed. 
Forty-six  lost  their  lives.  As  the  graduating  classes  received  their 
diplomas  almost  to  a  man  they  volunteered.  Registration  generally 
declined.  The  work  of  the  C.O.T.C.  which  functioned  under  the 
command  of  Major  W.  G.  Jones  was  of  such  high  merit  that  it  was 
featured  in  an  issue  of  the  Canadian  Army  Training  Manual  as  an 
example  to  other  universities.  The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  too, 
appeared  on  the  campus.  Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  in 
successive  classes  were  billeted  in  the  Gymnasium  while  they  were 
given  courses  in  radar  detection  by  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  A  new  president  had  arrived  in  1940,  Norman  A.  M. 
MacKenzie,  who  had  had  a  distinguished  record  on  the  Faculty  of 
Dalhousie  Law  School  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  Throughout 
the  four  years  of  his  regime  he  was  frequently  absent  on  war  work, 
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service  to  the  nation  taking  first  priority  for  President  and  under- 
graduate alike.  The  war-time  stress  forbade  any  of  the  outward 
shows  of  growth  and  progress.  It  was  a  case,  rather,  of  holding  the 
line.  But  President  Mackenzie's  impact  upon  the  University  was  a 
most  happy  one.  If  it  was  possibly  still  too  provincial  in  outlook, 
he  oriented  it  upon  bolder  horizons.  He  regarded  education  primar- 
ily as  a  vital  force  in  society  and  before  he  left  for  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  in  1944  the  challenge  of  larger  ideas  was  real  and 
apparent.  During  his  time  a  degree  of  decentralization  in  control 
took  place;  and  the  financing  of  the  University  received  considerable 
attention  and  clarification.  Up  until  1942  the  Province  had  been 
paying  off  the  University's  debt  without  question.  In  this  year  a 
budget  for  the  deficit  was  required  and  an  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  Government  over  and  above  the  regular  grant.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  continues  to 
the  present  day. 

The  man  chosen  to  succeed  President  MacKenzie  was  eminently 
fitted  for  the  job  in  hand.  The  Federal  Government  had  announced 
its  rehabilitation  training  programme;  and  there  loomed  up  for  the 
universities  of  Canada  the  prospect  of  being  inundated  with  thou- 
sands of  discharged  veterans.  For  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
with  its  limited  accommodation,  particularly  in  housing,  the  task 
required  a  reorganization  programme  of  great  dimensions.  Milton 
Fowler  Gregg,  V.C.,  who  had  had  a  most  distinguished  record  in 
two  wars,  certainly  knew  the  veteran;  and  events  were  to  show  that 
he  knew  the  job.  In  the  history  of  the  University  his  administration 
of  three  years  will  always  be  most  closely  associated  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  war's  aftermath,  of  suddenly  being  confronted  with  the 
duty  of  tripling  the  University's  capacity  to  render  public  service. 

The  crowded  events  of  those  three  years  made  a  memorable 
interlude.  Thirteen  hundred  of  the  men  of  the  Atlantic  convoys,  of 
the  veterans  of  Italy,  the  Normandy  Beaches  and  Falaise  Gap,  of  the 
airmen  who  bombed  the  cities  of  the  Ruhr  came  to  the  University 
in  search  of  new  enthusiasms.  Their  high  spirits  were  infectious  and 
their  determination  was  apparent,  but  they  came  with  a  curious 
humility.  They  had  accomplished  a  grim  task;  but  there  was  a 
willingness  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  another  ladder.  Many  new 
arrangements  were  necessary  and  a  host  of  expedients  had  to  be 
devised.  The  most  pressing  problem  was  how  to  fit  them  in  physi- 
cally, how  to  find  living  quarters  for  them.  The  Lady  Beaverbrook 
Residence  was  jammed  to  capacity,  the  basement  of  the  Gymnasium 
was  requisitioned  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  private 
boarding-houses  in  the  City  experienced  unprecedented  demands. 
But  the  problem  was  in  large  part  solved  by  the  constitution  of 
Alexander  College  out  of  the  former  Army  Training  Centre,  leased 
from  the  Fredericton  Exhibition  Association,  in  the  west  end  of  the 
town:  At  Christmas,  1945,  before  the  Army  had  moved  out,  the 
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work  was  commenced  and  a  new  appendage  of  the  University  created 
in  time  to  receive  the  great  overflow  of  veterans  which  became  for- 
midable in  the  following  spring.  Five  hundred  students  lived, 
attended  classes  and  studied  there  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  war- 
time grey.  For  two  years  all  freshman  classes  were  conducted  in 
three  buildings  assigned  for  the  purpose.  There  were  married  quarters 
as  well;  and  the  juvenile  problem  became  progressively  a  more  for- 
midable one.  It  was  not  the  ideal  academic  environment  but  with- 
out Alexander  College  the  University  could  not  have  performed  its 
task  at  this  crucial  time.  It  may  be  remembered  with  mixed  emotions 
but  not  without  some  affection. 

The  hurried  pace  in  the  life  of  the  University  was  everywhere 
visible.  Class-room  accommodation  was  taxed  to  capacity.  The 
academic  staff  was  quadrupled.  Registration  reached  a  peak  in 
1948-49  when  the  number  enrolled  was  1356.  A  pleasing  feature 
of  the  invasion  was  the  large  number  of  students  from  outside  New 
Brunswick.  Every  Canadian  province,  the  United  States,  and  several 
European  countries  have  been  represented  on  the  vastly  enlarged 
student  body.  This  has  had  a  broadening,  cosmopolitan  effect 
which  has  been  altogether  wholesome.  The  Forestry  Building  was 
given  an  additional  storey  and  the  Civil  Engineering  Building  a  new 
wing.  Several  army  huts,  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  eye  but 
nevertheless  essential,  were  moved  to  the  campus.  The  measure  of 
the  phenomenal  change  is  best  indicated  by  figures.  In  1942-3  the 
University  budgeted  for  $16,000  over  the  basic  $35,000  govern- 
mental grant.  In  1948-49  the  figure  was  $225,000.  The  total 
expenditure  in  this  latter  year  approached  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

President  Gregg  was  called  to  higher  service  in  the  summer  of 
1947,  his  departure  greatly  regretted  by  students,  staff  and  all  friends 
of  the  University,  but  especially  by  the  veterans  whose  interests  he 
had  served  so  well.  His  three-year  term  saw  not  only  the  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  the  University  to  radically  changed  conditions 
but  an  improvement  in  standards  and  efficiency  as  well.  Owing  to 
the  greatly  enlarged  student  body  the  Senate  in  1946  decreed  the 
reorganization  of  the  University  into  faculties,  each  presided  over  by 
a  dean.  This  brought  the  administration  into  line  with  that  of 
other  universities  and  provided  for  a  much  greater  degree  of  decen- 
tralization which  had  become  essential.  In  those  years  the  Alumni 
Society  became  a  much  more  dynamic  force  and  U.  N.  B.  clubs  were 
formed  in  all  the  important  cities  in  Canada  and  in  several  through- 
out the  United  States.  On  the  Hill  the  prospect  had  been  enlivened 
and  enlarged  by  more  people  and  new  buildings.  But  the  spiritual 
strength  on  which  the  University  is  based  was  perhaps  most  becom- 
ingly signalized  by  the  Poets'  Cairn  which  stands  before  the  Arts 
Building  and  which  was  presented  by  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monu- 
ments Board  in  1947. 
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The  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  University  is  a  compelling 
one  at  certain  appropriate  seasons.  But  the  history  of  the  University 
is  only  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Province  and  to  tell  of  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  up  the  New  Brunswick 
community  is  a  still  more  compelling  duty.  For  this  reason  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick  inaugurated  in  1943  a  series  of  studies 
concerning  the  early  history  of  the  Province.  Financial  assistance  on 
a  generous  scale  came  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  money 
rendered  possible  the  creation  of  a  sizeable  archives  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  much  newspaper  and  other  material.  The  Department  of 
History  inaugurated  a  series  of  publications  commencing  with  The 
Development  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  in  New 
Brunswick  by  Miss  Katherine  MacNaughton  of  Campbellton. 
Apart  from  the  excellence  of  the  work  it  is  notable  in  that  it  is  the 
first  publication  in  a  series  of  an  academic  character  produced  by  the 
University.  It  has  been  received  in  most  complimentary  fashion  by 
national  reviews  in  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  harbinger  of  new  developments  in  the  same  field. 

The  University  now  stands  braced  for  a  perhaps  less  tempest- 
uous but  equally  progressive  phase  in  its  history.  So  far  as  registra- 
tion is  concerned  the  decline  has  already  commenced.  But  capacity 
for  service  is  increased  four- fold.  A  host  of  loyal  supporters  in 
Government,  Senate  and  Alumni  have  ensured  the  projection  of 
further  developments.  A  new  Science  building  has  been  promised 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  This  will  bring  about  the  removal 
of  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  from  Memorial  Hall 
and  enable  its  conversion  into  a  recreational  centre  for  students  by 
the  Alumni  Society  who  have  raised  $170,000  for  the  purpose.  The 
role  of  the  Library  in  the  life  of  the  University  has  become  of  para- 
mount importance  because  of  the  thousands  of  books  and  priceless 
manuscripts  which  the  University  owes  to  the  unparalleled  generosity 
of  Lord  Beaverbrook.  In  1949,  Lord  Beaverbrook  offered  to  the 
University  the  papers  of  the  late  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  New  Bruns- 
wick-born Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  offer  was  grate- 
fully accepted.  Again  though  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
and  the  kindness  of  Captain  Ronald  Bennett  of  Sackville,  N.  B.,  the 
Viscount  Bennett  Papers  have  also  been  acquired  by  the  University 
Library.  The  degree  of  public  support  possessed  by  the  University 
is  well  indicated  by  the  number  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  which 
have  been  presented.  A  sum  of  over  $40,000  is  annually  disbursed 
to  students.  Confidence  in  the  new  president,  Dr.  A.  W.  Trueman, 
who  arrived  from  the  University  of  Manitoba  in  1948,  has  become 
general.  His  modesty  would  forbid  any  reference  to  the  refreshing 
influence  which  he  has  exerted.  For  a  full  academic  year,  prior  to  his 
arrival,  the  administration  was  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Baird,  who 
of  all  the  Faculty  is  the  most  significant  link  with  the  past  and  who 
deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  grand  old  man  of  the  University  today. 
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Throughout  the  twentieth  century  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  has  generally  approached  the  realization  of  its  true  des- 
tiny. The  governing  authorities  have  been  true  to  the  motto  of  the 
founders,  "Sapere  aude".  There  have  been  both  boldness  and  wis- 
dom. There  is  no  sign  of  relaxation  or  lack  of  faith.  The  Univer- 
sity can  face  the  future  not  only  in  the  confidence  of  a  wise  maturity 
but.  also  in  the  knowledge  that  its  task  is  an  indispensable  one  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  New  Brunswick. 


DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES 


SIR  GEORGE  E.  FOSTER 

who   as   an  undergraduate   in   1867   edited 
the   iirst   student   paper,   and   in   later   life 
became  one  of  Canada's  most  distinguish- 
ed   statesmen. 


WILLIAM  O.   RAYMOND 

who  graduated  in  1876  and  became  a  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  his  native  Province. 


WILLIAM  BLISS  CARMAN 

whose    training    at    Collegiate    School    and 

University      prepared      him      to      become 

Canada's  most  widely  known  poet. 


WILLIAM  F.   GANONG 

who  graduated  in  1884  and  made  a  name 

for  himself  as  a  scientist,  a  cartographer, 

and   an   historian. 
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THE  HUMANIST  TRADITION 

by 

DESMOND  PACEY 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English 

In  writing  this  chapter  I  have  proceeded  on  certain  assumptions 
which  it  may  be  well  to  make  clear  from  the  first.  I  have  assumed 
that  a  university  is  primarily  a  congregation  of  scholars;  for  that 
reason  I  have  mainly  concerned  myself  with  the  personalities  who 
have  shaped  the  humanist  tradition  of  this  university  rather  than 
with  details  of  curriculum  and  physical  equipment.  I  have  also 
assumed  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  the  humanist  tradition 
refers  to  the  development  of  all  those  disciplines  associated  in  the 
present  Faculty  of  Arts:  literature  and  language  (ancient  and  mod- 
ern) ,  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  and  the  social  sciences 
(politics,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  and 
education) . 

The  early  phases  of  the  history  of  this  university,  the  period 
from  1785  to  1829  when  it  existed  as  the  Academy  and  the  College 
of  New  Brunswick,  belong  exclusively  to  the  humanist  tradition.  It 
is  true  that  the  original  memorial  petitioning  the  Governor  to  'estab- 
lish the  institution  (1785)  refers  to  "an  academy  or  school  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences" ;  but  no  science  was  taught  here — if  we  exclude 
moral  science,  a  humanistic  discipline — until  1837.  When,  in  1804, 
Ward  Chipman  was  authorized  to  seek  among  the  graduates  of 
Harvard  College  a  suitable  successor  to  the  first  instructor  at  the  col- 
lege, the  Rev.  James  Bissett,  he  was  instructed  to  look  for  "an  able 
instructor  in  the  following  branches  of  Literature,  namely,  a  correct 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  Language,  Reading  English 
with  grace  and  propriety,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  with  the  elements 
of  Geometry,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  classical 
learning  .  .  .  .  Almost  precisely  the  same  formula  was  used,  seven 
years  later,  when  the  Reverend  Doctor  James  Somerville  was  appoint- 
ed preceptor. 

At  this  stage,  of  course,  the  college  was  such  in  name  only:  in 
fact  it  was  an  academy  or  grammar  school,  giving  secondary  educa- 
tion. But  when,  in  1823,  the  first  students  matriculated  and  began 
a  university  course  proper,  the  curriculum  remained  almost  exclusive- 
ly humanistic.  A  full  account  of  the  instruction  given  is  included 
in  Dr.  Somerville's  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  1828,  and  it 
encompassed  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  mathematics,  logic,  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar  and  the  elements  of  moral  science. 
Classics  was  at  this  stage,  and  was  long  to  continue  to  be,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  curriculum.  "It  is  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
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Classics,"  Dr.  Somerville  asserted,  "particularly  to  the  former,  that 
mankind  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  the  blessings  of  know- 
ledge, of  Humanity,  and  Civilization.  That  wonderful  people  who 
carried  every  polite  Art  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  ex- 
celled in  every  species  of  composition,  have  Left  to  Posterity  finished 
models  in  Poetry,  History,  Philosophy,  Criticism,  and  in  pure  Mathe- 
matics .  .  .  . 

The  financial  and  physical  resources  of  the  College  of  New 
Brunswick  were  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Money  was  so  scarce  that 
Dr.  SomervilLe's  salary  was  almost  always  in  arrears  and  he  had  to 
sue  the  corporation  on  at  least  one  occasion;  classes  were  held  in  small 
and  unsuitable  buildings;  and  when  in  1822  a  movement  was  made 
to  augment  the  first  library  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  instructed 
to  apply  to  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  for  books.  Dr. 
Somerville  was  the  only  professor  to  give  instruction  at  the  univer- 
sity level,  and  he  was  quite  aware  of  his  inadequacy  to  perform  the 
task  thoroughly.  "To  assert  that  one  man,"  he  said  modestly, 
"although  his  abilities  and  acquirements  were  greatly  superior  to 
mine,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  solitary  resources,  could  perform 
what  in  similar  institutions  is  the  business  of  five  or  six  ...  would 
savour  more  of  the  vain  boastings  and  empty  pretence  of  an  empiric 
than  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  a  scholar,  but  I  can  confidently 
say  I  have  done  what  I  could." 

Our  feeling  today  must  be  one  of  amazement  that  he  was  able 
to  do  so  much.  This  man  Somerville,  the  first  and  only  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  and  its  only  professor,  who  was 
almost  always  in  trouble  with  the  college  authorities  and  who  yet 
served  them  for  a  total  of  twenty-nine  years,  was  a  man  of  very  high 
attainments  indeed.  His  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  1828  is 
a  masterpiece  of  clarity,  order,  insight,  and  personal  charm.  De- 
livered extemporaneously,  it  so  impressed  his  listeners  that  they 
insisted  on  its  publication  and  preservation.  The  account  he  so 
modestly  gives  of  the  instruction  he  was  able  to  offer  in  the  various 
disciplines  impresses  us  with  its  breadth  and  scope:  the  programme 
in  classics  for  example,  would  probably  put  any  honour  classics 
graduate  of  today  to  shame.  And  his  educational  philosophy  was 
sound  and  farsighted.  He  declared  that  the  spirit  of  enquiry  aroused 
in  the  students  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  acquired,  "I  have  ever  been  of  opinion,"  he  asserted, 
"that  the  great  Desideratum  in  Education  is  not  so  much  the  quantum 
of  knowledge  which  the  pupil  may  acquire,  as  the  spirit  which  may 
have  been  excited.  Thus,  if  you  put  a  Traveller  into  the  right  road, 
and  give  him  directions  in  what  way  he  may  best  prosecute  his  jour- 
ney, his  progress  must  then  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  his  own 
resolution  and  activity.  So  it  is  with  knowledge  .  .  .  .  And  his 
closing  words  of  advice  to  the  graduates  were  characteristic  of  his  own 
essential  modesty,  fidelity,  and  integrity.  Urging  them  to  seek  after 
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true  scholarship  and  the  deportment  of  the  true  scholar,  he  conclud- 
ed: "And  whatever  knowledge  you  may  acquire,  make  no  parade 
nor  ostentatious  display  of  it.  All  real  excellence  rests  upon  itself, 
and  therefore  is  modest  and  unpretending." 

We  can  only  speculate  upon  the  factors  which  caused  the  almost 
constant  state  of  tension  between  Somerville  and  the  authorities  and 
which  led  the  latter  to  replace  him  in  the  presidency  by  the  Reverend 
Edwin  Jacob  when  King's  College  succeeded  the  College  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1829.  Most  probably  it  was  his  independent  spirit 
and  his  tincture  of  unorthodoxy.  In  the  address  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  and  in  one  of  his  sermons  which  has  been  preserved,  he 
urged  the  students  to  take  nothing  upon  trust,  to  put  every  dogma 
and  every  proposition  to  the  test  of  free  rational  enquiry.  Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  basic  piety,  he  seems  to  have  been  to 
some  extent  a  child  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  thus  something  of  an 
anomaly  in  the  strait  Tory  Anglicanism  of  early  official  New 
Brunswick.  t 

Of  two  things  we  can  be  certain — that  he  was  a  fine  teacher,  and 
that  he  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  pupils.  Al- 
though only  three  students  actually  graduated  during  the  term  of  his 
presidency,  his  students  included  several  men  who  were  to  play  dis- 
tinguished roles  in  their  native  province,  and  who  were  to  do  much 
to  preserve  their  Alma  Mater  when,  thirty  years  later,  she  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  I  refer  especially  to  Lemuel  A.  Wilmot,  who 
entered  the  college  in  1824,  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  for  three  years  as  premier,  and  who  ulti- 
mately became  the  first  native-born  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Brunswick  after  Confederation;  to  Charles  Fisher  who  also  entered  in 
1824,  served  as  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  York  from 
1834-65,  formed  the  first  Liberal  Government  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1854,  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation,  became  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  twice  refused  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship; and  to  William  H.  Needham,  who  entered  the  college  in  1827, 
and  who  spoke  so  vigorously  from  his  seat  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly in  support  of  the  university  during  the  critical  'fifties  that  it  was 
said  "Billy  Needham's  speech  saved  the  college".  These  three  out- 
standing men  were  among  seventeen  of  Somerville's  former  pupils 
who,  in  1838,  presented  him  with  his  portrait  in  oils  "as  a  sincere 
tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude  from  those  who  delight  to  remem- 
ber the  many  and  continued  acts  of  paternal  kindness  evinced  to- 
wards them  in  their  youth,  and  as  a  memorial  of  their  sincere  respect 
and  esteem  for  (his)  character  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a 
divine." 

King's  College,  which  replaced  the  College  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1829,  had  many  advantages  which  its  predecessor  had  lacked.  It 
began  its  career  in  the  fine  new  Arts  Building,  opened  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  the  Governor,  on  the  first  of  January,  1829.  Instead  of 
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one  professor,  there  were  three  from  the  first  and  others  were  grad- 
ually added.  The  Royal  Charter  seemed  to  promise  both  prestige 
and  stability,  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  institution  were  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  sad  fact  remains  that  its  thirty  years  of 
existence  were  relatively  barren,  and  that  it  never  realized  the  high 
hopes  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  establishment. 

High  hopes  they  were  which  Sir  Howard  Douglas  expressed  at 
the  opening:  "Firm  may  this  institution  ever  stand  and  flourish — 
firm  in  the  liberal  constitution  and  Royal  Foundation  on  which  I 
have  this  day  instituted  it, — enlarging  and  expanding  its  material 
form  and  all  its  capacity  to  do  good,  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  a  rising,  prosperous  and  intellectual  people;  and  may  it  soon 
acquire  and  ever  maintain  a  high  and  distinguished  reputation  as  a 
place  of  general  learning  and  useful  knowledge."  His  humanistic 
conception  of  its  character  and  function  is  clear  from  his  assertion 
that  its  primary  aim  should  be  "to  train  men  to  virtuous  and  well- 
educated,  accomplished  manhood". 

What  were  the  factors  which,  to  at  least  a  large  extent,  frustrat- 
ed these  hopes?  The  basic  fact  was  that  the  college  never  won  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  at  large,  and  this  because  it  was 
regarded,  with  some  justification,  as  an  aristocratic  and  Anglican 
preserve.  The  charter  was  far  less  liberal  than  that  for  which  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  had  applied;  until  1846  all  the  members  of  the 
College  Council  had  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  even  after  that  the  Anglican  professor  of  theology  was 
retained.  This  was  at  a  time  when  immigration  had  vastly  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  non-Anglicans  in  the  province.  Immigration 
had  also  altered  the  tone  of  the  province:  it  was  no  longer  the  quiet, 
cultured  haven  of  the  Tory  Loyalists.  The  rise  of  the  lumber  trade 
gave  power  and  influence  to  men  who  cared  little  for  culture,  the 
humanities,  or  the  refinements  of  civilization.  It  was  inevitable,  in 
these  circumstances,  that  the  college  should  run  into  serious  opposi- 
tion sooner  or  later,  and  the  opposition  grew  more  strident  as  each 
decade  passed. 

The  history  of  King's,  then,  like  the  history  of  the  College  of 
New  Brunswick,  is  largely  a  record  of  achievement  and  persistence 
in  the  face  of  almost  overwhelming  odds.  Some  concessions  were 
made  to  the  increasing  demands  for  a  more  practical  education — in 
1835  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  was  introduced,  and  in  1837 
the  first  professor  of  natural  science  was  appointed — but  basically  the 
curriculum  remained  classical  and  humanistic.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  college,  the  subjects  taught  were  classics,  history, 
and  moral  philosophy  (Principal  Jacob) ,  logic,  mathematics,  and 
Hebrew  (Rev.  George  McCawley) ,  and  divinity  and  metaphysics 
(Dr.  Somerville,  who  remained  as  a  professor,  on  half-pay,  until 
1840).  These  subjects  continued  to  be  the  major  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  throughout  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the 
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establishment  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  in  1859. 

The  new  president,  Dr.  Edwin  Jacob,  was  not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
as  attractive  a  personality  as  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Somerville.  He 
seems  to  have  been  relatively  austere  and  inflexible,  strictly  and  un- 
bendingly conservative  in  educational  philosophy,  traditional  and 
punctilious  in  matters  of  academic  rite  and  policy.  At  this  distance 
of  time,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  adequate  judgement 
upon  him.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  more  given  to  compromise 
would  have  managed  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  legislators  and 
win  more  support  for  the  college;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  perhaps  as 
likely  that  only  a  man  of  Jacob's  tenacity,  integrity,  and  firmness 
would  have  had  the  inner  resources  to  persist  at  all  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  which  continually  beset  him. 

Of  his  standing  as  a  scholar,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  He 
had  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  as  a  scholar  in  1811, 
and  from  1820-27  was  a  fellow  of  that  college.  He  attained  his 
B.A.  in  1815,  his  M.A.  in  1818,  and  his  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1829. 
"Even  those  who  opposed  him,"  Dr.  C.  McN.  Steeves  recently  de- 
clared, "agree  as  to  his  high  scholastic  attainments,  and  those  who 
were  his  students,  his  friends  and  associates,  not  only  confirm  and 
implement  this,  but  bear  testimony  to  his  high  ideals,  kindly  de- 
meanour and  thoroughness  as  a  teacher  and  guide  ....  By  his 
friends  he  was  credited  with  'a  most  enlightened  and  truly  liberal 
mind'." 

Dr.  Jacob  had  been  trained  in  an  Oxford  college  which  had 
been  founded  in  1516  with  the  special  object  of  providing  a  classical 
education,  and  which  had  chairs  only  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Theology. 
He  remained  steadfastly  faithful  to  this  early  training,  and  sought 
to  introduce  into  the  young  colonial  university  the  Oxford  spirit  and 
many  of  the  Oxford  traditions.  He  refused  to  countenance  changes 
which  practical-minded  legislators  wished  to  introduce  to  make  the 
college  more  popular.  When,  for  example,  in  1851  a  Mr.  Gilbert 
introduced  a  motion  into  the  Assembly  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  converting  the  college  into  an  agricultural  school.  Dr.  Jacob 
took  advantage  of  the  Encaenial  Exercises  of  that  year  to  state  his 
own  educational  philosophy  and  to  denounce  the  pragmatists.  "It 
has  been  maintained,"  he  said,  "that  our  collegiate  system  is 
'unsuited'  to  the  state  of  the  country;  that  classical  and  scientific 
culture  is  not  the  want  of  the  people;  and  that,  if  we  would  render 
our  instructions  generally  useful,  we  must  make  them  practical  .... 
This  however,  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  is  quite  a  new  dis- 
covery among  us.  The  legislature  in  its  Acts  of  Endowment  and 
Amendment,  the  Government  in  its  Charter,  the  Visitors,  Chan- 
cellors, Councils  .  .  .  have  alike  concurred  in  prescribing  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  for  our  pursuit  and  occupation  ....  To  those 
who  would  make  the  college  a  polytechnic  institution  we  may  not 
promise  much  more  in  the  way  of  merely  practical  teaching;  we  must 
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not  listen  to  the  cry  which  calls  us  from  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
virtue  to  the  lower  paths  and  grosser  occupations  of  the  multitude; 
we  will  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  which  would  tempt  us  to  pander 
to  the  unworthy  passions,  flatter  the  prejudices  and  vain  conceits,  or 
court  the  boisterous  plaudits,  of  factions  or  the  casual  crowd.  But 
we  may,  we  must,  we  will,  as  far  as  it  shall  please  God  to  grant  us 
power  and  opportunity,  exert  our  best  endeavours  to  communicate 
knowledge  intrinsically  valuable,  with  the  disposition  to  use  it  for 
the  common  benefit  .  .  .  ." 

In  this  conviction  that  the  first  concern  of  a  university  is  with 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  rather  than  mere  vocational  techniques, 
Dr.  Jacob  was  undoubtedly  right.  Much  of  the  opposition  which 
greeted  his  efforts  was  ignorant,  short-sighted,  and  utterly  misguided. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  pre- 
sidency he  was  able  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon 
only  one  hundred  and  one  candidates,  and  that  the  average  number 
of  students  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  was  only  about  a  dozen. 
Social  and  cultural  conditions  in  the  young  colony  were  simply  not 
ripe  for  work  of  the  kind  and  standard  he  was  prepared  to  offer. 

But  if  the  students  were  few  in  number,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  received  a  humanistic  education 
of  high  standard.  The  professors  associated  with  Dr.  Jacob  during 
these  thirty  years  were  men  of  great  merit.  The  Reverend  George 
McCawley,  who  served  for  seven  years  (1829-36)  as  professor  of 
logic  and  mathematics,  was  a  graduate  of  King's  College,  Windsor, 
and  on  his  resignation  from  the  Fredericton  college  he  became  presi- 
dent of  his  Alma  Mater  and  filled  that  office  for  thirty-nine  years. 
David  Gray,  who  succeeded  McCawley,  was  a  man  of  sufficient  repu- 
tation in  his  native  Scotland  to  be  appointed,  in  1839,  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Inverness.  Gray,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by 
William  Brydone  Jack,  a  brilliant  graduate  of  St.  Andrews  who 
eventually  became  president  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and 
of  whom  we  shall  give  a  fuller  account  below.  In  the  department  of 
modern  languages,  instruction  began  in  1835  under  C.  Thomassin. 
He  resigned  in  1847  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Housseal.  In 
1848,  J.  Marshall  d'Avray  succeeded  to  the  chair  and  filled  it  with 
great  distinction  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1871.  The  chair 
of  divinity  was  occupied  until  1840  by  Dr.  Somerville;  after  that 
time  the  divinity  was  taught  by  Dr.  Jacob  himself.  Of  the  pro- 
fessors of  natural  science  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak,  but  they  too 
were  men  of  distinction. 

In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  such  outstanding  men,  opposition 
to  the  college  in  the  legislature  grew.  On  several  occasions  its  very 
existence  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  only  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
such  of  its  former  students  as  L.  A.  Wilmot,  Charles  Fisher,  and  W. 
H.  Needham  saved  it.  Eventually  a  Royal  Commission  was  appoint- 
ed, and  the  college  entered  a  new  phase  of  its  existence  in  1859,  as 
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the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  the  new  president,  Dr. 
Brydone  Jack,  and  freed  by  the  new  charter  of  its  ties  to  the  Church 
of  England,  the  university  quickly  began  to  make  great  progress. 
The  number  of  students  rapidly  increased,  new  professorships  were 
instituted,  closer  liaison  was  established  with  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system  of  the  province,  and  the  university  began  to 
possess  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people  at  large. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  proof  of  the  new  vitality  of  the  university 
is  provided  by  the  quality  of  its  graduates  during  this  period.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  existence  of  King's,  only  a  handful  of  really 
distinguished  men  had  graduated,  but  now  almost  every  year  saw  the 
emergence  of  men  destined  to  play  important  roles  in  the  life  of  the 
province  and  the  nation.  To  confine  our  attention  to  those  whose 
training  was  in  the  humanities,  and  to  select  only  the  most  outstand- 
ing, we  can  point  in  the  'sixties  to  Alfred  B.  Atherton,  '62,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons;  to  James  F. 
McCurdy,  '66,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Toronto;  to  James  Mitchell,  '67,  who  became 
Provincial  Secretary,  Attorney-General  and  Premier  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; to  George  R.  Parkin,  who  became  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College  and  was  knighted  for  his  services  to  the  Empire;  to  George  E. 
Foster,  '68,  who  served  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Cabinet  for  over 
twenty  years,  represented  Canada  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919, 
and  at  the  League  of  Nations;  to  William  Pugsley,  '68,  who  became 
premier  and  later  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick;  and  to 
Henry  Seabury  Bridges,  '69,  who  served  as  professor  of  classics  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  for  fourteen  years,  as  principal  of  the 
Saint  John  Grammar  School,  and  as  Superintendent  of  City  Schools 
in  Saint  John. 

Graduates  of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  were  no  less  distin- 
guished. The  'seventies  produced  such  prominent  churchmen  as 
Archdeacon  David  Forsyth,  '72,  Archdeacon  W.  O.  Raymond,  '76 
(author  of  The  History  of  the  River  Saint  John) ,  and  C.  M.  Sills, 
'79,  for  many  years  Dean  of  St.  Luke's  Cathedral  in  Portland, 
Maine;  they  produced  distinguished  academics  such  as  Elias  M. 
Keirstead,  '73,  professor  of  English  Literature  at  Acadia  University 
for  over  twenty  years  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
McMaster  for  twenty  more,  and  L.  E.  Wortman,  '71,  who  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Acadia;  and  they  pro- 
duced an  outstanding  statesman  in  John  Douglas  Hazen,  '79, 
premier  and  attorney-general  of  New  Brunswick,  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Naval  Service  in  the  Federal  Cabinet  from  1911- 
1917,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick. 
But  perhaps  the  single  most  outstanding  graduate  of  this  decade,  at 
least  in  the  field  of  the  humanities,  was  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  '79, 
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poet,  novelist,  and  writer  of  short  stories,  who  is  generally  recognized 
to  have  been  the  leading  figure  in  the  first  significant  school  of  Cana- 
dian poetry. 

Two  years  later,  in  1881,  the  university  graduated  another 
poet:  Bliss  Carman.  Carman,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  excess  and 
over- facility,  remains  to  this  day  a  serious  contender  for  the  position 
of  Canada's  greatest  poet;  certainly  no  other  Canadian  poet  has 
equalled  the  haunting  delicacy  of  his  music  nor  surpassed  his  power 
of  creating  and  sustaining  a  mood  of  melancholy  and  regret.  The 
'eighties  also  produced  educators  such  as  James  M.  Palmer,  '80,  pro- 
fessor of  French  and  Headmaster  of  the  Academy  at  Mount  Allison 
for  a  total  of  thirty-seven  years,  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  '81,  principal  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  for  two  decades,  W.  S.  Carter,  '81, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick,  William 
Tyng  Raymond,  '83,  professor  of  classics  at  his  Alma  Mater  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  Walter  C.  Murray,  '86,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Dalhousie  and  later  President  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was,  from  the  humanist  standpoint, 
and  in  several  respects  in  science  also;  the  great  period  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick.  Though  Brydone  Jack  was  more  flexible 
than  Dr.  Jacob,  though  he  was  willing  that  the  university  should 
provide  a  measure  of  professional  education,  he  believed  that  the 
humanities  were  the  real  heart  and  soul  of  a  university  education  and 
he  insisted  that  all  students  be  subjected  to  their  discipline.  Thanks 
to  his  leadership,  and  to  that  of  his  successor  in  the  presidency.  Dr. 
Thomas  Harrison  (1885-1906),  the  education  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity retained  its  humanistic  emphasis.  Both  Brydone  Jack,  a 
graduate  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Harrison,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  were  primarily  mathematicians,  but  they  were  both 
men  of  broad  knowledge  and  humanistic  sympathies.  Brydone  Jack 
was  sufficiently  well-versed  in  the  classics  to  take  over  Professor 
Montgomery-Campbell's  lectures  when  the  latter  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  academic  year  1870-71;  and  Dr.  Harrison  served  for  fifteen 
years  as  professor  of  English  and  philosophy  before  succeeding  to  the 
presidency  and  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  1885. 

Much  of  the  success  of  these  years  1860-1900  can  be  attributed 
to  the  leadership  of  Brydone  Jack  and  Harrison,  but  much  of  it  must 
also  be  attributed  to  the  professors  who  served  under  them.  Why 
was  it,  for  example,  that  the  university  during  these  decades  produced 
writers  such  as  Charles  Roberts  and  Bliss  Carman,  Francis  Sherman 
and  Theodore  Roberts?  Most  biographies  of  these  writers  play 
down  the  influence  of  the  university  and  give  the  credit  to  George  R. 
Parkin  of  the  Collegiate  School.  But  Parkin  was  himself  a  product 
of  the  university,  and  as  he  himself  testifies,  it  was  Marshall  d'Avray, 
professor  of  English  and  French  from  1848  to  1871,  who  stimulated 
his  interest  in  literature.  Thus  at  the  very  least  the  university  had 
an  important  indirect  part  to  play  in  moulding  these  men.  But  I 
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believe  that  there  was  a  direct  influence  also.  When  Carman  and 
Roberts  were  students,  Dr.  Harrison  was  professor  of  English  and 
philosophy,  and  he  must  have  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  them. 
Certainly  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  English  poets:  we  are  told 
by  his  students  that  even  his  later  mathematical  lectures  were  sprink- 
led with  apt  quotations  from  poetry.  The  classical  background  is 
very  important  in  the  early  poetry  of  Charles  Roberts — and  the  pro- 
fessor of  classics  during  Roberts'  undergraduate  days  was  none  other 
than  George  E.  Foster,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators 
Canada  has  ever  produced.  Can  we  doubt  that  Foster  inspired 
Roberts  with  his  own  sense  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome"? 

We  have  not  space  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  professors  of  the 
humanities  who  made  these  last  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury so  fruitful.  There  was  George  Montgomery-Campbell,  who 
came  to  New  Brunswick  in  1861  fresh  from  his  fellowship  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge,  and  who  served  as  professor  of  classics  for 
the  next  ten  years.  It  was  he  who  taught  classics  to  McCurdy  and 
Parkin,  Foster  and  Bridges — four  men  who  were  destined  to  become 
distinguished  teachers  in  their  own  right.  There  was  W.  F.  P. 
Stockley,  whom  Harrison  brought  over  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  who  served  as  professor  of  English  and  French  from 
1885  to  1902.  Stockley  was  a  literary  scholar  of  distinction,  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  ever  to  occupy  the  chair  at  this  univer- 
sity: but  he  was  not  content  merely  to  publish  scholarly  books  and 
articles:  he  was  energetic  in  giving  public  lectures  in  Fredericton  and 
Saint  John  and  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  university  over  a 
wider  area.  Last  but  by  no  means  least  there  was  John  Davidson, 
professor  of  philosophy  and  political  science  from  1892  to  1902. 
Davidson,  a  brilliant  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  exer- 
cised a  tremendous  influence  during  the  ten  years  he  served  here,  and 
he  exercised  influence  indirectly  for  at  least  another  forty  years 
through  the  medium  of  his  outstanding  student,  Wilfred  C.  Keirstead, 
who  succeeded  to  the  chair  within  a  few  years  of  Davidson's  own 
resignation  of  it.  Davidson  resembled  his  contemporary  Stockley  in 
that  he  was  both  an  outstanding  research  scholar — author  of  several 
books  and  many  articles  —  and  a  ready  public  speaker.  It  was 
Davidson  also  who  reorganized  the  college  library  and  prepared  its 
first  card  catalogue. 

This  period,  then,  was  one  of  great  achievement;  but  it  would 
be  false  to  the  facts  to  suggest  that  it  was  without  its  difficulties  and 
dangers.  The  obstacles  which  confronted  the  administrations  were 
lack  of  adequate  finances  and  continued  pressure  from  a  section  of 
the  legislature  for  a  more  practical  education.  Lack  of  financial  sup- 
port prevented  Brydone  Jack  from  putting  into  practice  many  of  the 
progressive  schemes  which  he  formulated,  and  led  to  the  early  resig- 
nation of  many  outstanding  young  professors  who  found  that  their 
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services  were  considered  of  greater  monetary  worth  elsewhere.  Pro- 
testing the  loss  of  Walter  C.  Murray  to  Dalhousie  in  1892,  the 
editor  of  the  University  Monthly  wrote:  "Our  university  seems  to 
be  like  a  nest  in  which  the  birds  are  brought  to  perfection.  As  soon 
as  they  are  full-fledged  they  fly  away  and  leave  it.  To  keep  them  in 
the  nest  their  wings  should  be  clipped,  figuratively  speaking,  by  an 
increase  of  salary." 

One  would  have  thought  that  all  doubts  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  university  would  have  been  dissipated  by  the  success  of  its  grad- 
uates during  these  decades,  and  by  the  steady  broadening  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  include  more  of  the  natural,  physical  and  applied  sciences. 
The  natural  sciences  had  been  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
since  1837,  and  indeed  the  greatest  volume  of  scholarly  research  and 
publication  had  been  in  those  fields.  By  1900  provision  was  made 
for  students  in  civil  engineering,  and  electrical  engineering,  as  well  as 
those  in  arts  and  science.  Nevertheless,  voices  continued  to  be  raised 
protesting  the  unduly  cultural  aspect  of  the  university:  as  late  as  the 
eighteen-nineties  a  motion  was  introduced  into  the  House  urging  that 
the  university  be  converted  into  an  agricultural  school.  When  the 
new  century  dawned,  the  humanities  were  holding  their  own,  but 
they  were  definitely  on  the  defensive. 

They  were  to  continue  on  the  defensive  for  over  forty  years. 
Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  the  Faculty  of  Arts  begun  to  take  the 
offensive,  to  reclaim  for  itself  the  position  in  the  university  life  which 
it  had  occupied  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  are  too  close  to  the  developments  of  the  past  half  century 
to  see  them  in  proper  perspective,  and  I  shall  merely  attempt  a  brief 
summary  of  this  period  here.  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Jones,  which  lasted  from  1906  to  1940,  the  university  grew  steadily 
in  size,  prestige,  and  influence:  but  the  developments  were  almost 
wholly  in  the  fields  of  pure  and  applied  science.  This  was  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  concern  for  the  humanities  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Jones,  but  because  the  pressure  towards  technical  education  had 
grown  so  strong  that  there  was  for  the  time  being  no  hope  of  resisting 
it.  If  the  university  were  not  to  stagnate,  it  must  get  more  money, 
and  money  was  forthcoming  much  more  readily  for  pure  and  applied 
science  than  for  the  humanities.  The  humanities,  therefore,  fell  into 
a  condition,  if  not  of  retreat,  at  least  of  near  stasis. 

But  Dr.  Jones,  like  Dr.  Somerville  a  hundred  years  earlier,  did 
what  he  could  to  keep  the  humanistic  chairs  filled  with  able  men;  he 
persuaded  the  provincial  government  to  erect  a  separate  library  build- 
ing; and  he  managed,  in  spite  of  financial  stringency,  slightly  to  ex- 
pand the  personnel  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  English,  which  had 
hitherto  been  attached  to  some  other  discipline,  was  established  as  a 
separate  department  in  1909.  Because  of  the  low  salary  scale,  how- 
ever, incumbents  of  the  chair  seldom  remained  for  very  long.  There 
were  some  brilliant  occupants  of  it — W.  H.  Clawson,  who  went  on 
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to  become  Professor  of  English  in  University  College,  Toronto,  R. 
K.  Gordon,  now  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  and  E.  A.  McCourt,  now  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  to  mention  but  three  —  but  only  one  of  them, 
Malcolm  Macpherson,  now  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, stayed  here  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  A  similar  transience  was 
notable  in  the  department  of  modern  languages.  In  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  however,  there  was  greater  stability. 
Professor  W.  C.  Keirstead,  a  great  liberal,  a  great  humanitarian,  and 
a  great  teacher,  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  related  subjects 
(practically  the  whole  field  of  the  social  sciences  for  a  good  part  of 
the  time)  for  over  thirty  years,  and  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  dom- 
inant figure  in  the  humanities  at  this  university  during  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  classics,  William  Tyng  Raymond  occu- 
pied the  chair  from  1896  until  1929,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  R.  E. 
D.  Cattley,  a  graduate  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
resigned  in  1938,  but  who  was  reappointed  to  the  chair  in  1947. 
In  mathematics/  Dr.  Jones  himself  was  the  professor,  assisted  during 
the  later  part  of  his  presidency  by  his  nephew,  W.  Gordon  Jones. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  real  resurgence  on  the  part  of  the 
humanities.  The  movement  began  in  the  'thirties,  when  Dr.  W.  C. 
Keirstead's  son,  B.  S.  Keirstead,  was  appointed  to  a  separate  chair  of 
political  science  and  economics,  thus  reducing  somewhat  the  very 
heavy  burden  which  his  father  had  carried  for  so  long.  In  1938  Dr. 
Alfred  G.  Bailey  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  chair  of  history 
(history,  up  until  this  time,  had  been  taught  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to  some  other  subject) .  Gradually  separate  departments  have  been 
established  in  other  fields — in  philosophy,  in  psychology  and  soc- 
iology, and  in  education,  and  the  staffs  of  existing  departments  have 
been  enlarged.  Today  there  are  twenty-seven  full-time  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts — an  unprecedented  number 
for  this  university. 

There  have  been  many  other  improvements.  The  library  has 
been  enlarged  and  improved  beyond  recognition  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  is  at  present  in  process  of  acquiring  a  new  wing,  as  well  as 
priceless  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts,  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Beaverbrook.  There  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  amount  of  post-graduate  work  carried  on,  and 
our  graduates  have  been  encouraged  to  pursue  advanced  work  over- 
seas by  the  Beaverbrook  Overseas  Scholarships,  another  gift  of  the 
Chancellor. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  favourable  trend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  humanities?  In  part  it  is  a  reflection  of  a  wider  move- 
ment: there  has  been  widespread  recognition  in  the  last  few  years 
that  the  trend  towards  technical  education  has  gone  too  far,  and  that 
the  humanities  must  be  restored  to  something  approaching  the  posi- 
tion which  they  once  occupied.  In  part  also  it  is  a  result  of  the 
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prosperity  of  the  war  and  post-war  periods:  more  money,  from  both 
provincial  and  federal  sources,  has  been  available  for  the  universities, 
and  the  humanities  have  received  a  share  of  this.  But  perhaps  most 
of  all  it  is  a  result  of  the  strenuous  and  consciously  directed  efforts 
of  men  at  the  university  itself.  Dr.  Jones  laid  the  groundwork  by 
keeping  the  humanities  alive  in  a  period  of  hostility  or  at  least  of 
apathy  towards  them,  by  staffing  the  arts  departments  with  good 
men,  and  by  providing  such  facilities  as  the  library  building  (erected 
in  1931).  His  successors  in  the  presidency  —  Dr.  N.  A.  M. 
MacKenzie  (1940-44) ,  Dr.  M.  F.  Gregg  (1944-47),  and  Dr.  A.  W. 
Trueman  (1948 — )  — have  all  been  good  friends  of  the  humanities 
and  have  done  much  to  restore  the  balance  in  university  education. 
Credit  too  must  be  given  to  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Bailey,  Dean  of  Arts  since 
1946,  and  to  the  professors  who  have  faithfully  and  energetically 
served  under  him. 

Having  survived  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
having  established  in  that  time  such  a  record  of  achievement,  the 
humanist  tradition  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  is  today  in 
no  danger  of  eclipse.  Never  before  have  her  humanists  been  so  num- 
erous nor  so  determined  that  the  values  for  which  they  stand  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  perish.  In  moments  of  discouragement  we  can 
always  rise  to  the  challenge  of  the  good  Reverend  Doctor  Somerville, 
who,  alone  and  unaided,  did  what  he  could  and  did  exceeding  well. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  TRADITION 

by 

F.  J.  TOOLE 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Science 

The  Paine  Memorial  dated  at  Fredricksburg,  December  13th, 
1785,  petitioned  for  the  "early  establishment  in  this  Infant  Province 
of  an  Academy  or  School  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences".  The  original 
charter  of  the  College  envisaged  "instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  and  literature  as  they  are  taught  in  other  Universities". 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  founders  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, men  and  women  whose  cultural  background  centered  on  King's 
College,  New  York,  and  on  Harvard,  were  willing  to  concede  to 
science  a  position  of  importance  at  least  equal  to  that  accorded  the 
humanities.  The  scientific  tradition  of  our  University  was  well 
founded  at  its  birth. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  a  century  and  a  half  later  to  apprehend  the 
difficulties  which  faced  the  Academy  in  the  "Infant  Province",  and 
which  retarded  its  growth.  Added  to  those  purely  physical  in  nature 
— the  forests,  the  lack  of  roads,  the  harsh  winter — were  the  even 
more  uncompromising  demands  of  the  Loyalist  Tory  aristocracy, 
exiled  from  their  pleasant  homes  by  the  triumph  of  the  rebels,  and 
determined  to  build  anew  not  only  their  lost  estates  and  fortunes,  but 
a  system  of  education  devised  to  protect  their  children  and  His 
Majesty's  province  against  the  hated  republicanism  of  the  south. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England  education  was  safe;  and 
to  this  no  doubt  is  due  the  uniform  pattern  of  the  early  academies 
and  colleges  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  similarly 
uniform  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  general  population.  The  Angli- 
can rite  was  never  observed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  either 
Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick.  Many  were  thus  excluded  by  rigid 
religious  tests  from  attendance  at  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  1800  the  Academy  became  the  College  of  New  Brunswick 
under  Provincial  charter.  In  1828  the  Provincial  Charter  was  sur- 
rendered and  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  became  King's  College, 
Fredericton,  with  a  Royal  Charter.  Mainly  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  Governor,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  constitution  of  King's 
College  was  remarkable  for  its  liberality.  Under  its  terms  practically 
all  religious  impediments  to  the  admission  of  students  and  appoint- 
ment of  Professors  were  removed,  and  with  them  the  main  obstacle 
to  the  full  development  of  the  College  as  a  Provincial  institution. 
Little  is  known  of  the  position  of  science  in  the  course  of  studies  of 
those  days,  except  that  "Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy"  were 
included:  but  this  in  itself  is  evidence  that  the  attitude  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Province  towards  science  was  in  tune  with  the  theory  of  Uni- 
versity education  then  current  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  a 
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"grounding  in  the  elements  of  science"  was  held  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  a  gentleman's  training.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  then  depressed 
morale  of  the  ancient  Universities  of  England,  it  is  improbable  that 
King's  College,  Fredericton,  imparted  to  its  students  a  less  complete 
grounding  in  the  elements  of  science  than  they. 

In  1837,  the  appointment  of  two  young  Scotsmen  opened  a  new 
and  active  era  in  the  scientific  life  of  the  College  and  the  Province. 
These  were  James  Robb,  M.D.  (Edinburgh)  who  became  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science,  and  David  Gray,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Coming  from  what  was 
then  the  centre  of  academic  science  in  the  British  Isles  and  conversant 
with  contemporary  European  thought  and  discovery  —  Robb  had 
travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent  in  the  two  years  between  his 
graduation  and  his  departure  for  New  Brunswick — these  men  formed 
the  first  real  links  between  the  College  and  the  rising  tide  of  nine- 
teenth century  science.  Gray  resigned  to  return  to  Scotland  in  1839, 
to  be  succeeded  by  W.  Brydone  Jack,  M.A.  (St.  Andrews)  ;  but 
Robb  retained  his  chair  until  his  early  death  in  1861. 

Robb  was  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments  and  wide  inter- 
ests. As  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science  he  established 
a  chemical  laboratory — one  of  the  earliest  and  best  equipped  in  the 
Maritimes  and  Lower  Canada — and  regular  courses  in  Chemistry, 
Biology  and  Geology.  His  principal  interests  and  achievements  lay 
in  the  field  of  natural  science.  He  was  the  first  botanist  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  founder  of  the  University  museum  of  natural 
history.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  geology  of  New  Brunswick 
and  a  friend  of  Abraham  Gesner  whose  geological  survey  of  the  pro- 
vince was  started  in  1827.  Robb's  Geological  Map  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, published  in  J.  W.  F.  Johnston's  The  Agricultural  Capa- 
bilities of  New  Brunswick,  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Province;  his  shrewd  criti- 
cisms of  Gesner's  conclusions  on  New  Brunswick  stratigraphy  and 
too  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  Minto  coal  deposits 
were  later  abundantly  justified. 

Robb  corresponded  with  Silliman  of  Yale  and  with  J.  W.  Bailey 
of  West  Point,  one  of  the  leading  microscopists  of  the  day.  He  was 
a  friend  of  William  Thompson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  of  William 
Dawson,  later  Principal  of  McGill.  His  publications  are  few  and  do 
not  reflect  either  his  scientific  achievements  or  his  great  influence  on 
the  cultural  life  of  New  Brunswick. 

Early  in  his  career  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempts  then 
being  made  to  improve  agriculture.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province,  he  gave  a  series  of 
public  lectures  on  Chemistry  in  Agriculture;  in  1850  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Provincial  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, and  did  much  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Province  the  new  ideas  of  Liebig  on  chemical  manures.  In  1849, 
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he  compiled  and  published  the  Almanac  of  the  Fredericton 
Athenaeum  an  encyclopaedic  collection  of  information  valuable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  rural  province.  He  had  the  design,  frustrated 
by  his  death,  of  writing  a  history  of  New  Brunswick  embracing  the 
Acadian  and  pre-Loyalist  English  settlers  as  well  as  the  Loyalists  of 
1783.  James  Robb  died  in  1861  leaving  a  well  established  tradition 
of  scientific  work  in  biology  and  geology,  and  a  record  of  close  co- 
operation with  the  Provincial  Government  which  set  the  pattern  for 
many  years  thereafter. 

From  Robb's  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science  have  pro- 
ceeded the  Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Geology.  From 
the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  assumed  by  W. 
Brydone  Jack  in  1840,  stem  the  modern  departments  of  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  all  the  branches  of  Engineering. 

Brydone  Jack,  like  Robb  and  Gray,  was  a  Scotsman.  He  was 
the  "favorite  pupil"  of  Sir  David  Brewster  of  St.  Andrews,  and  his 
appointment  strengthened  the  salutary  influence  of  Scottish  science 
in  the  course  of  development  of  King's  College.  For  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  professorship  Brydone  Jack  taught  mathematics,  includ- 
ing the  calculus,  and  shared  with  Robb  the  responsibility  for  the 
science  courses  of  the  College.  The  term  Natural  Philosophy  em- 
braced mechanics,  "pneumatics  (including  the  steam  engine)", 
acoustics  and  optics;  in  addition  a  course  in  Astronomy  was  offered, 
the  facilities  for  which  were  remarkable  for  the  time  and  place.  To 
Brydone  Jack  we  owe  the  building  of  the  College  Observatory  in 
1851.  "In  it  was  placed  an  equatorial  Telescope  of  6"  clear  aperture 
and  7}/2  feet  focal  length,  made  by  Merz  and  Son  of  Munich"  at  a 
cost  of  rather  more  than  £400.  At  that  date  and  for  many  years 
thereafter  this  instrument  was  the  best  of  its  kind  in  North  America. 
From  these  years  dates  the  long  connection  of  the  University  with 
the  Meteorological  Service  of  Canada. 

Robb  died  shortly  after  the  crisis  which  culminated  in  the  re- 
organization of  King's  College  under  the  title  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick.  Brydone  Jack  was  made  the  second  President  of 
the  University  while  remaining  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

In  1861,  Loring  Woart  Bailey,  then  22  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science,  and 
began  a  career  which  for  sustained  scientific  achievement  represents 
the  highest  point  reached  in  the  history  of  the  University  and  can 
rarely  be  equalled  elsewhere  in  Canada.  His  father  was  Jacob 
Whitman  Bailey,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.  From  an  early  age  Loring  came  in  contact  with  the 
scientific  friends  and  visitors  of  his  father  who  was  a  leading  micro- 
scopist  and  authority  on  the  Diatoms  and  Infusoria.  He  studied 
chemistry  and  natural  science  at  Harvard  under  J.  P.  Cooke,  Asa 
Gray,  and  Louis  Agassiz,  and  after  graduation  spent  a  year  in  post- 
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graduate  work  at  Brown  University  and  part  of  another  as  assistant 
in  chemistry  at  Harvard.  His  inclination  towards  natural  science 
was  early  manifest,  his  first  paper  —  written  while  still  an  under- 
graduate— bearing  the  title  "Notes  on  New  Species  of  Microscopical 
Organisms  from  the  Para  River". 

L.  W.  Bailey  thus  brought  to  New  Brunswick  a  new  strain  of 
scientific  tradition — that  of  the  flourishing  American  school,  vibrant 
with  the  ideas  of  Agassiz  and  Gray  and  in  close  touch  with  Darwin 
and  the  Europeans.  His  connection  with  the  University  (including 
18  years  as  Professor  Emeritus)  was  to  last  for  64  years,  during 
which  he  published  upwards  of  one  hundred  scientific  papers  and 
reports  besides  as  many  more  articles,  lectures  and  addresses  of  a  more 
general  character,  and  several  books.  At  a  time  when  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  numbered  only  four  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
broad  general  culture  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Science,  added  to  his  tremendous  energy  and  enthusiasm,  must  have 
greatly  influenced  the  minds  of  his  students  and  contributed  to  the 
literary  upsurge  of  the  1880's. 

At  the  time  of  Professor  Bailey's  arrival  an  active  study  of  the 
geology  of  New  Brunswick  by  two  Saint  John  men  was  in  its  early 
stages.  They  were  George  T.  Matthew  and  C.  F.  Hartt,  both  of 
whom  were  prominent  in  the  newly  formed  New  Brunswick  Natural 
History  Society.  With  them  Bailey  began  the  series  of  geological 
studies  which  occupied  his  summers  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  which 
established  him  as  an  outstanding  Canadian  scientist.  In  1868,  he 
began  his  service  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  and  his 
reports  and  maps  published  by  the  Survey  remain  to  attest  the  calibre 
of  his  work.  He  studied  intensively  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Province  together  with  contiguous  regions  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Quebec,  the  last  report,  on  the  carboniferous  system  of  New 
Brunswick,  appearing  in  1902.  After  his  retirement  in  1907  he  re- 
turned to  the  microscope  and  the  Diatoms,  and  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Marine  Biological  Station  of  St.  Andrews  published 
many  papers  on  the  Diatoms  of  Canada  one  of  which  was  issued  in 
1924  almost  simultaneously  with  the  end  of  his  life. 

L.  W.  Bailey's  connection  with  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
New  Brunswick  coincided  with  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its  life. 
He  was  intensely  interested  in  its  work  and  contributed  many  valu- 
able papers  to  its  Bulletin.  He  developed  the  University  Museum 
founded  by  Robb  into  what  was  in  his  time  the  most  complete  col- 
lection in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  endeavoured  without  success 
to  provide  for  its  adequate  care. 

The  late  W.  F.  Ganong,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  scholar 
to  graduate  from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  a  student 
of  L.  W.  Bailey,  says  of  him  that  "he  made  no  effort  to  provide 
an  adventitious  inspiration  to  the  indifferent  student,  but  he  was  a 
stimulating  leader  for  those  predisposed  by  nature  to  scientific  study". 
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He  undoubtedly  influenced  the  thought  of  many  students  who  later 
took  no  active  interest  in  science;  one  of  these  was  G.  R.  Parkin  (later 
Sir  George  Parkin)  who  in  1866  won  a  prize  consisting  of  a  "com- 
pound Achromatic  Microscope"  given  to  the  student  of  the  Junior 
class  who  exhibited  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Natural  Science. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  although  Robb  and  Bailey 
successively  occupied  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science 
during  seventy  years,  at  no  time  was  there  any  marked  development 
in  the  teaching  or  practice  of  chemistry  as  such.  Indeed  in  an  isolated 
and  undeveloped  country  such  as  New  Brunswick  was  during  this 
period,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  experimental  sciences  would 
flourish,  whereas  the  study  of  the  geology  and  biology  of  the  region 
offered  attractive  possibilities.  Chemistry — and  to  a  large  extent 
Physics — 'remained  as  necessary  but  subsidiary  courses  in  the  cur- 
riculum, handicapped  by  lack  of  apparatus  and  contact  with  the 
tremendous  developments  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  and  but 
few  graduates  of  the  University  went  on  to  achieve  distinction  in 
later  life.  One  of  these  was  A.  W.  Duff,  a  classmate  of  W.  F. 
Ganong,  who  graduated  in  1884.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1889  as  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  remaining  for 
three  years  and  going  on  to  Purdue  University  and  to  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  teacher  of  Physics;  Duff's  "Physics"  was  for  many 
years  a  standard  North  American  textbook. 

Largely  due  to  the  energy  and  initiative  of  Professor  Duff  was 
the  establishment  in  1891  of  what  was  claimed  at  the  time  to  be 
the  first  University  Extension  Lectures  in  Canada.  Supported  by 
the  New  Brunswick  Natural  History  Society  and  by  "influential 
gentlemen",  a  series  of  lecture  courses  in  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology 
and  Chemistry  as  well  as  in  Philosophy,  English  Literature,  Politics 
and  Law  were  given  in  Saint  John.  Each  extension  course  was 
terminated  by  an  examination,  successful  candidates  receiving  a 
diploma.  The  venture  was  a  considerable  success  and  continued  for 
several  years. 

On  Professor  Bailey's  retirement  in  1907  a  realignment  of  the 
science  departments  was  effected.  Bailey  was  succeeded  as  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Natural  History  by  one  of  his  own  students,  Philip 
Cox;  Chemistry  which  for  some  years  had  formed  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  was  made  a  separate  department. 
Physics  had  for  some  time  been  linked  with  Electrical  Engineering 
and  was  to  continue  in  a  subordinate  position  until  1927  when  a 
separate  department  of  Physics  was  established. 

Philip  Cox,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  from 
1907  to  1930,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  the  vertebrates — partic- 
ularly the  fishes — of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  actively  connected 
with  both  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick  and  the 
Miramichi  Natural  History  Association.  Early  in  his  professorship 
he  became  connected  with  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada 
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and  the  Atlantic  Biological  Station  at  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.  Active 
cooperation  between  the  Universtiy  and  the  Board  has  continued  ever 
since  and  has  been  extended  and  developed  under  his  successor,  C.  W. 
Argue,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Dean  of  Science. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
World  War  the  history  of  the  University  has  been  dominated  by  the 
development  of  the  School  of  Engineering  (founded  in  1890)  and 
that  of  Forestry  (1908).  During  this  period  also  there  was  a  slow 
development  of  the  separate  sciences  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Physics,  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  funds,  the  isolation  and  the 
meagre  popular  support  which  had  for  over  a  century  been  the  lot  of 
the  Provincial  University.  Under  conditions  in  which  in  each  de- 
partment one  or  two  men  are  required  to  give  four  or  five  courses, 
with  no  assistance  except  that  of  a  few  part-time  undergraduates,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  distinguished  scholarship  can  flourish  or 
scientific  advances  be  made.  During  these  years  however  the  ground 
was  prepared  for  the  expansion  in  the  sciences  that  took  place  as  a 
result  of  the  influx  of  ex-service  students  following  the  war  in  1945. 

In  the  last  five  years,  largely  owing  to  the  generous  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  the  veteran  student  and  to 
the  large  numbers  of  such  students  who  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  revenues  of  the  University  have  greatly  increased  and  a 
marked  stimulation  in  the  scientific  life  of  the  University  has  follow- 
ed. For  the  first  time  in  our  history  while  maintaining  with  greatly 
augmented  facilities  the  long  established  cooperation  with  provincial 
and  federal  scientific  agencies  such  as  the  Fisheries  Research  Board,  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Department  of  Health,  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  take  an  active  part  in  the  national  scientific  movement  in  the 
experimental  sciences.  Our  graduate  school  while  still  small  is  now 
healthily  established  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  the  Defence  Research  Board. 

With  the  continued  generous  support  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  under  the  wise  guidance  of  a  President  who  is  widely  ex- 
perienced and  nationally  known,  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
can  face  the  future  confidently. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGINEERING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

by 

A.  FOSTER  BAIRD 
Dean  of  Applied  Science 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
this  century  is  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  classical  renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  has  given  a  new  trend  to  edu- 
cation, and  a  new  outlook  to  mankind.  It  has  brought  a  new  cul- 
ture, and  cultivated  a  new  imagination  which  has  been  as  fruitful  in 
its  effects  on  our  present-day  philosophy,  as  was  the  re-birth  of  the 
classical  studies  of  that  time. 

Our  University  began  its  growth  at  the  outset  of  a  century  and 
a  half  which  has  no  parallel  in  history  for  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  the  achievements  which  have  changed  man's  way  of  living. 
To  contrast  our  university  of  today,  when  Engineering  has  the  larg- 
est registration  of  students  of  any  of  the  faculties,  with  the  embryo 
University  of  1800,  one  must  also  contrast  the  knowledge  and  habits 
of  the  times  with  those  of  today.  The  two  outstanding  things 
which  have  changed  our  way  of  living  from  those  early  days  of  the 
Province  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  transportation  and  com- 
munication. There  were  few  roads,  and  the  mechanical  age  had  not 
arrived.  There  was  no  Portland  cement;  the  open  hearth  and 
Bessemer  methods  of  making  steel  were  unknown.  It  was  not  until 
1831  that  Faraday  made  his  classical  experiment  with  an  electric 
current  which  has  made  possible  the  dynamo,  the  telegraph  and  all 
our  modern  use  of  electricity.  King's  College,  New  Brunswick,  was 
well  on  its  way,  and  indeed  had  become  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  before  the  electric  light  and  telephone  had  been  imagined. 

While  the  memorial  presented  to  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Carleton,  in  1785,  did  contain  in  its  petition  a  request  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Academy  of  liberal  "Arts  and  Sciences,"  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  word  science  had  slight  relation  to  what  we  regard  as 
science  today.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  what  we  now  regard  as 
Applied  Science  had  no  existence  then,  and  certainly  in  the  thinking 
of  1785  would  have  been  regarded  as  having  no  rightful  place  in  the 
classroom  of  a  University.  The  first  President  of  King's  College, 
Dr.  Jacob,  in  his  Encaenial  address  in  1851,  assuredly  had  a  strong 
conviction  concerning  the  chief  end  of  a  University  when  he  said,  "In 
a  thinly  peopled  and  comparatively  uncultivated  country,  no  means 
which  could  be  employed  would  have  the  effect  of  filling  the  College 
with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  commercial  stud- 
ents, the  attempt  could  have  no  better  effect  than  miserable,  dis- 
heartening, self-destructive  disappointment.  Intellectual  and  moral 
culture  should  be  our  pursuit  and  occupation." 
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The  decade  from  1850  to  1860  was  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  life 
of  King's  College,  New  Brunswick.  The  conservative  attitude  evi- 
dent in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  of  others  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  College,  developed  active  opposition  not  only  in  the 
community,  but  in  the  legislature  as  well.  The  life  of  the  institution 
was  saved  only  by  its  reorganization  in  1859  into  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  and  by  the  outstanding  loyalty  and  vision  of  two 
men  who  saw  clearly  the  greater  destiny  which  a  University  must 
have  in  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  country.  I  regard  these  two  men 
as  having  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Academical  Engineering  struc- 
ture of  today.  They  were  Dr.  William  Brydone  Jack  and  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  Governor  of  New  Brunswick  at  this  time. 

William  Brydone  Jack  came  from  Scotland  in  1840  as  professor 
of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy.  He  came 
from  the  Scottish  University  of  St.  Andrews,  with  a  background  of 
training  in  mathematics  and  physics, — the  two  basic  starting  points 
of  all  Applied  Science.  He  saw  the  growing  opposition  to  the  Col- 
lege during  the  twenty  years  which  followed,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  guide  its  policy  and  with  great  difficulty  maintain  its  life  for  many 
years  after  he  became  President  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1861.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  became  Governor  of  the  Province 
in  1847,  saw  with  regret  the  struggle  for  existence  of  the  weakening 
College,  and  used  his  influence  to  support  it. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Justice,  written  in  1852,  Sir  Edmund 
Head  stressed  that  the  College  must  offer  something  more  than  the  old 
classical  course,  and  asked  the  Chief  Justice,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
college,  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Council  of  the  college.  This 
was  done,  and  a  Committee  was  formed  to  study  the  matter  and  to 
report.  From  this  report  I  quote  the  following:  "It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  His  Excellency,  and  the  Committee  beg  to  concur  in  the 
suggestion,  that  more  specific  attentio"  might  be  given  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, that  is  to  its  leading  principles,  and  that  if  assistance  be  required 
in  drawing,  it  should  be  provided  by  the  council." 

Even  before  this  time  Professor  Jack  had  been  giving  lectures 
in  surveying  as  part  of  the  mathematics  course,  and  also  had  evidently 
been  doing  some  field  work.  Dr.  Jack  was  particularly  interested  in 
Astronomy,  and  in  1851  the  Observatory  was  built  and  equipped 
with  instruments  which  at  that  time  were  considered  the  equal  of  any 
on  the  Continent.  It  seems  probable  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  gave 
hearty  encouragement  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Department,  and  was 
probably  a  financial  partner  in  the  undertaking.  Dr.  Jack  made 
numerous  observations  through  the  six-inch  telescope.  He  must  have 
been  a  man  of  very  wide  interests.  The  telegraph  was  just  about  this 
time  coming  into  use  on  this  continent,  and  Dr.  Jack  was  very  much 
interested  in  and  enthusiastic  about  it.  He  used  it  to  exchange  infor- 
mation and  observations  with  another  observatory  in  Boston,  and 
from  observations  taken  by  the  two  observatories  established  the 
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longitude  of  Fredericton.  Other  instruments  were  used.  An  old 
theodolite,  now  in  the  Archives  of  the  University  Library,  was  once 
used  to  establish  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec, 
or  Lower  Canada.  In  the  accounts  of  King's  College  for  the  year 
1855  is  an  item  which  reads,  "Troughton  and  Simms,  Sextant,  £40, 
18s".  The  Observatory  was  Dr.  Jack's  pride  and  it  continued  to  be 
used  for  years  long  after  he  had  passed  away.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  once  a  Sophomore  in  a  class  under  a  more  recent  Professor 
when  the  Planet  Venus  was  rising  to  its  culmination  in  the  early 
evening.  I  doubt  if  our  instructor  ever  understood  the  reason  for  the 
hearty  laugh  which  followed  his  remark,  as  he  sharpened  the  focus, 
"Venus  is  full,  Gentlemen,  Venus  is  full". 

The  letter  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  in  1852  and  the  considerations 
of  the  College  Council  of  King's  College  (later  U.N.B.)  seem  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  for  we  find  under  the  date  of  April  2nd,  1853 
the  following  College  Statute: — "That  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense  of  lectures  and 
Practical  Instruction  to  be  given  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing, 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  his  Excellency  the  Visitor  may  appoint 
for  that  purpose,  who  shall  receive  a  fee  of  five  shillings  per  term 
from  every  student  attending  such  lectures;  and  the  student  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  he  makes  therein;  if  he 
deserve  it." 

On  December  tenth  of  the  same  year,  King's  College  inserted  the 
following  advertisement  in  the  press: 

KING'S  COLLEGE 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  ETC. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  Civil  Engineering 
will  be  given  at  King's  College  by  Mr.  McMahon 
Cregan,  who  has  been  appointed  to  that  duty  by  His 
Excellency  the  Visitor,  and  will  commence  on  the 
fifteenth  of  February  next,  and  continue  until  the  end 
of  April.  It  will  be  open  to  students  of  the  College 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  to  all  others 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  pounds,  for  the  Course. 

Persons  desirous  of  joining  the  class  are  request- 
ed to  communicate  with  the  Registrar: — The  course 
will  embrace  with  other  subjects,  the  following 
syllabus:  "An  explanation  of  the  construction  and 
uses  of  Logarithms,  Sines,  tangents,  etc.,  Trigono- 
metrical Formulae;  Resolution  of  Plane  Triangles; 
methods  of  Surveying  with  the  Theodolite,  Circum- 
ferenter,  etc.  Construction,  use,  and  Adjustment  of 
the  Instruments  used  by  the  Engineers,  both  for  field 
and  office  work;  levelling:  Method  of  determining 
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best  route  for  Railway,  etc.;  Computation  of  the 
quantities  of  land,  earthwork,  etc.,  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  works;  Horsepower  of  Machinery, 
etc.;  Method  of  "setting  out"  Railway  curves  and 
side  widths;  Calculation  of  gradients  and  theory  of 
inclined  planes;  Superelevation  of  rails;  Composition 
and  resolution  of  Forces;  Calculation  of  strains  and 
pressures;  strength  of  materials;  theory  and  practice 
of  timber  and  iron  framing  viaducts,  bridges,  etc. 

Three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given  in  the  Col- 
lege; and  instruction  in  the  field  will  also  be  given 
once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  may  be  expedient. 

CHARLES  FISHER,  Registrar. 

The  instructor  mentioned,  Mr.  Cregan,  was  an  engineer  brought 
from  England  to  conduct  a  survey  for  the  European  and  North 
American  Railway.  This  proposed  railway  was  to  connect  Halifax 
with  Portland  via  Saint  John. 

Twenty-six  students  enrolled  for  the  course,  a  number  of  whom 
were  students  of  the  College  taking  the  regular  Arts  Course.  The 
scheme  evidently  was  for  Dr.  William  Brydone  Jack  to  teach  the 
necessary  background  of  mathematics  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  then  during  the  two  and  one  half  months  of  winter,  during 
which  time  it  was  impossible  for  work  on  the  Railway  Survey  to  be 
done,  Mr.  Cregan  gave  his  instruction. 

The  press  of  the  day  gave  its  approval  when  it  said,  "The  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  engaged  to  give  instruction  is,  we  believe,  well 
qualified  for  the  task;  and  under  his  guidance  the  young  men  of  the 
country  may  be  thoroughly  trained  for  those  occupations  which  the 
progress  of  railways  will  open  up." 

Another  item  reports,  "Mr.  Cregan,  who  was  engaged  some 
time  since  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  Civil  Engineering  in  King's 
College,  delivered  the  introductory  one  on  Wednesday  last.  Of  this 
lecture  we  have  heard  a  most  favourable  report  from  those  who  were 
present  at  its  delivery,  who  represent  it  as  displaying  a  large  amount 
of  talent  and  practical  information,  skillfully  conceived  and  well 
communicated." 

The  accounts  of  this  year  record  that  Mr.  Cregan  was  paid  one 
hundred  pounds  for  his  course  of  lectures. 

If  we  take  this  date  of  1853  to  be  the  year  when  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  was  established,  and  February  15th,  of  1854  when  the 
first  lecture  was  given,  then  1950  marks  a  span  of  ninety-six  years 
during  which  Engineering  has  been  taught  at  this  University. 

The  aim  of  Civil  Engineering  students  of  those  days  seems  to 
have  been,  entirely,  to  enter  into  the  field  of  Railway  Building.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  since  it  was  the  major  engineering  activity 
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of  the  time.  Reading  over  old  minutes  of  the  faculty,  I  find  recorded 
the  requests  of  students  to  be  excused  from  attending  classes  early  in 
April  as  they  wished  to  join  a  railway  party;  a  few  even  asked  to 
be  excused  from  writing  examinations  until  they  returned  in  the  fall. 
Their  requests  always  were  granted,  and  I  read  between  the  lines  that 
the  Academic  Staff  of  the  College  evidently  thought  that  since  some 
of  these  students  could  never  obtain  a  degree,  it  made  little  difference 
whether  they  took  any  examinations  at  all.  Very  much  more  ser- 
ious views  were  taken  of  a  request  from  a  student  who  was  taking  the 
regular  Bachelor  of  Arts  Course. 

In  1859  King's  College  became  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  with  pressure  still  strong  to  make  the  University  more 
attractive  to  the  young  men  of  the  Province,  there  appeared  in  the 
Calendar  of  that  year  the  following  notice: 

SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
COURSE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  SURVEYING 

The  undergraduate  course  of  Civil  Engineering 
and  Surveying  shall  occupy  at  least  three  terms,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  students  may  be  admitted  to 
examination  for  a  diploma  on  producing  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  College,  that  they  have 
pursued  in  the  University,  or  in  some  other  affiliated 
Institution  of  the  University,  the  following  Courses 
of  study:— —The  English  Language,  Mathematics, 
General  Physics,  Chemistry,  Practical  Mechanics, 
Physical  Geography  and  History,  Mineralogy,  Geol- 
ogy, Civil  Engineering,  Including  the  Principles  of 
Architecture. 

This  special  course  was  passed  and  authorized  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University,  which  came  into  being  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of 
the  New  Charter  and  replaced  the  old  College  Council  of  King's 
College. 

In  1861  Dr.  William  Brydone  Jack,  to  whom  I  have  previously 
referred,  and  who  joined  the  staff  in  1840,  became  President.  His 
sympathy  with  the  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  the  University  are 
apparent  in  all  four  of  the  Encaenial  addresses  which  we  have  been 
able  to  preserve  in  our  Archives  in  the  University  Library. 

Following  the  granting  of  the  Charter  to  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1859,  courses  in  Engineering  were  regularly  given,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  a  successful  student 
was  to  be  given  a  certificate.  The  first  certificate  that  we  have  record 
of  was  given  to  Henry  George  Clopper  Ketchum  in  June  1862.  This 
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first  document  is  now  in  possession  of  the  University  Library  and 
reads  as  follows: 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  Come.  I, 
William  Brydone  Jack,  Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  and 
President  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  test- 
ify that  George  Henry  Clopper  Ketchum,  who  was  a 
student  in  the  Special  Undergraduate  Course  of  Civil 
Engineering,  in  the  late  King's  College  (now  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick) ,  having  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  Statutes,  is  on  this  the  fifth  day 
of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  presented  with  this  diploma, 
granted  to  students  in  Engineering  in  the  said  Uni- 
versity. In  testimony  whereof  I  herewith  sign  my 
name,  and  cause  the  Seal  of  the  said  Univesity  to  be 
affixed. 

Given  in  the  aforesaid  University  this  fifth  day 
of  June  A.D.  1862. 

BRYDONE  JACK,  President, 
E.  H.  WlLMOT,  Registrar. 

Unlike  many  students  at  this  time,  Mr.  Ketchum  followed 
Engineering  as  a  profession.  He  was  interested  particularly  in  the 
building  of  the  Chignecto  Canal  and  in  the  forming  of  a  Chignecto 
Ship  and  Railway  Company.  His  dreams  for  the  project  did  not 
come  true,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  proposal  has  never 
since  completely  died  and  at  the  present  time  has  again  revived.  The 
present  plan  adds  to  the  scheme  of  transportation,  an  electric  power 
development,  unknown  in  Mr.  Ketchum's  day.  He  left  in  his  will 
provision  for  a  silver  medal  to  be  given  each  year  to  the  student  in 
Civil  Engineering  having  highest  standing  in  his  class.  The  Ketchum 
Silver  Medal  is  awarded  each  year  and  links  the  student  of  modern 
engineering  to  one  who  saw  the  first  days  of  engineering  practice  in 
this  country. 

At  this  time,  1861-62,  the  University  had  on  its  faculty  four 
professors.  They  were  William  Brydone  Jack,  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy;  George 
Montgomery-Campbell,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  and  His- 
tory; Loring  Woart  Bailey,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Science,  and  J.  Marshall  d'Avray,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literature. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  no  one  member  of  the  staff  at 
this  time  whose  responsibility  was  the  teaching  of  engineering.  The 
special  courses  for  engineering  students  were  taught  by  the  regular 
Arts  Departments  with  provision  made  for  special  lectures  by  men 
of  reputation  in  actual  practice.  One  of  the  members  of  staff  noted 
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above,  Loring  Woart  Bailey,  joined  the  University  in  1861  and 
remained  for  forty-seven  years  before  retirement.  This  is  a  record 
for  years  of  service,  as  far  as  this  University  is  concerned,  and  one  not 
often  exceeded  in  any  University.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
he  gave  lectures  in  Chemistry  which  included  the  subjects  heat,  light, 
and  electricity  as  required  by  engineering  students.  No  change  ap- 
pears in  the  records  of  the  University  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
attendance  was  small  and  the  number  of  students  receiving  diplomas 
in  Engineering  not  more  than  five  or  six  yearly,  usually  less  than  this 
number.  The  University  could  not  be  expected  to  initiate  much  in 
the  way  of  new  courses  on  an  annual  income  of  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  dollars.  The  impact  of  science,  both  pure  and  applied, 
was  gradually  making  itself  felt,  and  in  1871  a  Science  Course  was 
established.  Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  were  given  in  this  Depart- 
ment under  the  headings  of  Land  Surveying  and  Engineering.  For 
a  number  of  years  a  course  in  Navigation  was  attempted:  it  and  Land 
Surveying  were  rotated.  Those  successfully  completing  the  Science 
Course  were  entitled  to  a  diploma;  a  footnote  in  one  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity Calendars  states  that  this  course  could  be  taken  entirely  free 
from  Classics. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to 
note  in  the  years  which  followed  until  we  come  to  the  year  1889. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  August  of  that  year,  the  Senate  met  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  two  new  chairs  in  the  University.  These  were 
the  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying,  to  which  Mr.  Allen 
Wilmot  Strong  was  appointed  for  a  trial  period  of  one  year,  and  the 
Chair  of  Experimental  Science,  to  which  Dr.  A.  Wilmar  Duff  was 
appointed,  to  begin  his  work  in  the  fall  of  1890.  It  will  be  noted 
that  a  degree  in  Engineering  was  not  contemplated,  and  indeed  was 
not  given  until  some  years  later.  It  is  indicative,  too,  of  the  standing 
of  the  B.A.  degree  that  the  Senate  gave  consideration  to  one  applicant 
for  the  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  who  had  this  degree  for  his  prin- 
cipal qualification.  Professor  Strong  resigned  in  May  1891,  and 
Duff  in  1893.  It  is  evident  that  both  found  their  opportunities  for 
effective  work  rather  limited,  for  in  the  report  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Harrison,  to  the  Senate  in  1890,  he  mentions  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  find  more  funds  for  Professors  Strong  and  Duff  if  their 
services  were  to  be  retained.  A  committee  of  the  senate  later  agreed 
that  Dr.  Duff  be  allowed  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
instruments,  and  that  a  new  level  be  bought  for  Professor  Strong, 
but  that  the  new  Theodolite  which  he  wanted  at  a  price  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  was  altogeher  too  expensive  to  be 
considered.  They  recommended  that  the  government  be  asked  to 
purchase  such  an  instrument  through  the  Crown  Lands  Department 
for  the  use  of  students  in  Engineering.  The  instrument  was  pur- 
chased and  the  petition  of  the  Senate  to  the  Customs  Department  that 
it  be  allowed  in  free  as  a  mathematical  instrument  was  granted  also. 
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Dr.  Duff  was  not  appointed  as  an  engineer  or  to  give  instruction 
in  electricity  particularly.  He  was  evidently  very  much  interested  in 
the  new  field  of  electrical  engineering  which  about  this  time  was 
opening  up.  Again  one  must  remember  the  limitations  of  the  time 
compared  with  today.  The  electric  dynamo  had  been  gradually 
improved  by  Brush,  Siemens,  Edison  and  others.  The  alternating 
current  generator  and  transformer  were  perfected  by  Nicola  Tesla  and 
Professor  Elihu  Thompson,  and  commercial  companies  were  formed 
for  manufacturing.  Among  these  was  the  Thompson-Houston  Elec- 
tric works  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  This  was  the  fore-runner  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  a  branch  of  which  still  operates  at  Lynn. 

Professor  Duff  gave  an  inaugural  address  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  (which  was  required  of  all  new  Professors) .  From 
this  address  President  Harrison  quotes  freely  in  his  report  to  Sir 
Samuel  Leonard  Tilley.  I  think  part  of  his  quotation  is  worth  re- 
peating here.  The  President  says  that  Professor  Duff  had  lately 
visited  the  great  Thompson-Houston  Electric  works  at  Lynn,  where 
there  were  between  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand 
employees  and  experts.  "These  latter,  the  experts,  are  young  men, 
who  after  a  course  in  electricity,  such  as  that  given  at  the  school  of 
Technology  at  Boston,  and  such  as  I  hope  to  give  here,  are  admitted 
to  an  eighteen  month's  course  of  practical  training,  such  as  will  fit 
them  to  occupy  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  as  engineers.  During  this  time  they  receive 
enough  wages  to  keep  them  in  board  and  lodgings.  There  is,  I 
consider,  a  great  future  in  store  for  electrical  engineering.  As  an 
evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  United  States  no  less 
than  seventy-two  million  dollars  were  invested  in  electrical  industries 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year.  Here  it  seems  to  me  is  an 
opening  for  the  youth  of  our  Province.  With  the  Course  that  I 
hope  to  see  very  soon  established  in  our  University,  a  student  would 
go  to  the  Thompson-Houston  or  other  similar  works,  thoroughly 
equipped  for  practical  training,  and  would  return  to  aid  us  in  keeping 
New  Brunswick  abreast  of  modern  industrial  progress." 

President  Harrison  goes  on  to  say,  "The  Professor  of  Physics 
has  two  practical  aims  in  view ;  firstly  to  give  students  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering that  acquaintance  with  general  physical  principles,  without 
which  the  highest  success  in  their  chosen  profession  is  impossible; 
secondly,  to  assist  students  who  aim  at  Electrical  Engineering  as  a 
profession.  If  such  students  can  have  a  thorough  course  in  Electrical 
Laboratory  work  here,  they  will  require  only  a  year  and  a  half  tech- 
nical training  elsewhere,  for  instance  in  the  Thompson  and  Houston 
Electric  Works.  Communications  have  already  been  received  from 
young  men  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  making  enquiries  as  to 
the  preparatory  course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  with  a  view  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  the  Course." 

The  President,  at  a  later  meeting  with  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  calls  attention  to  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Duff  for  electrical 
apparatus  to  cost  one  thousand  dollars.  The  University  did  not  have 
the  money,  but  a  committee  was  given  power  to  make  a  loan  at  six 
per  cent,  to  be  retired  in  five  years. 

When  Dr.  Duff  resigned  in  1893,  he  was  succeeded  by  George 
M.  Downing,  B.Sc.,  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  an  Electrical 
Engineer  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Boston.  He  was  appointed  as 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering.  This  was  the  first 
recognition  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University. 

The  original  stone  building  on  the  Campus  was  the  only  build- 
ing available  for  classrooms  and  for  such  laboratory  work  as  could 
be  attempted.  For  the  next  few  years  changes  in  staff  were  frequent. 
Professor  Hartt,  who  followed  the  first  instructor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, was  appointed  in  1891  and  resigned  in  1892.  He  was  follow- 
ed, by  Professor  Stephen  M.  Dixon  who  stayed  until  after  the  Engi- 
neering Building  was  completed.  Professor  Downing  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Scott  in  1899  as  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. These  two  men  were  very  active  in  their  support  of  the  new 
building,  but  even  after  they  had  moved  into  it  in  1901,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering  was  required  to  teach  Chemistry,  and  the 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  gave  instruction  in 
German.  Although  chairs  in  Engineering  had  been  established,  there 
was  still  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  degrees  in  Engi- 
neering should  be  given.  The  same  certificate  or  diploma  which  was 
granted  in  1862  was  awarded  in  1900.  Indeed  the  reluctance  to 
admit  the  value  of  technical  training  as  compared  with  the  course  in 
Arts  is  indicated  by  a  decision  of  the  Senate  in  a  resolution  that  the 
term  "free  scholars"  would  not  apply  to  students  in  engineering,  but 
only  to  those  taking  the  undergraduate  course  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
The  initiative  for  the  establishment  of  a  degree  came  from  the  stud- 
ents themselves.  At  the  Senate  meeting  of  April  7th,  1899,  a  petition 
from  the  students  asking  that  a  degree  in  Engineering  be  conferred 
was  presented  to  the  Senate.  It  was  laid  on  the  table.  At  a  later 
meeting  on  June  3rd,  Professor  Dixon  appeared  before  the  Senate  and 
supported  the  students'  petition,  and  a  committee  of  the  Senate  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  bill  which  the  government  should  be  asked 
to  pass,  giving  power  to  the  Senate  to  grant  such  degrees  as  it  saw  fit. 
This  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  Chancellor  Harrison  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  in  June  that  the  examiners  recommended  that 
Mr.  Percy  Smith  be  granted  the  degree  of  B.A.I.  This  was  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  in  1900,  and  joint  committees  of  Senate,  Faculty 
and  Students  were  co-operating  to  make  it  an  outstanding  event. 
Conditions  of  instruction  and  particularly  laboratory  facilities  for 
science  and  engineering  in  the  Arts  Building  were  becoming  very  un- 
satisfactory. The  class  of  1900  presented  a  petition  to  the  Senate 
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asking  co-operation  in  the  building  of  a  new  Science  Building  and 
suggesting  that  the  Senate  raise  $15,000  by  loan  for  this  purpose. 
This  petition  was  considered  and  a  motion  was  passed  that  the 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Harrison,  and  Messrs.  Clawson,  Harrison,  McNally 
and  Wilson  from  the  Senate,  together  with  Professor  Dixon  and  a 
Committee  from  the  Alumni  Society  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  the  building;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  when  the 
amount  had  reached  $10,000  the  Senate  would  then  sanction  the 
erection  of  an  Engineering  Building  and  undertake  its  construction. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  1900,  Professor  Dixon 
submitted  a  proposed  plan  for  the  building.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  plan  be  submitted  to  an  Architect  for 
approval,  that  he  should  write  specifications  for  a  stone  and  brick 
building  and  call  for  tenders.  The  Architect  chosen  was  Mr. 
Fairweather  of  Saint  John,  and  at  the  Senate  Meeting  of  May  25th 
the  tenders  were  opened  and  the  contract  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert 
Maxwell  of  Saint  John  at  a  price  of  $15,470.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  during  the  Centennial  Celebration,  and  the  Departments  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing,  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
and  Chemistry,  were  established  in  this  building  in  1901.  The 
electric  wiring  for  the  building  was  done  by  Professor  Scott  and  some 
of  his  students  a  year  or  so  later.  The  Fredericton  Gaslight  Com- 
pany of  Fredericton,  which  had  been  distributing  illumination  gas 
through  the  city,  was  just  at  this  time  beginning  to  change  its  plant 
for  distributing  electricity.  Since  it  would  not  undertake  the  expense 
of  building  a  line  for  the  service  of  the  University,  the  University 
built  one  itself  from  Charlotte  Street  to  the  hill.  This  line  was  owned 
by  the  University  for  many  years  and  was  sold  to  the  successor  of 
the  Fredericton  Gaslight  Company,  the  Maritime  Electric  Company, 
when  the  Forestry  and  Library  Buidings  were  built,  and  revision  and 
^enlargement  of  the  line  were  made  necessary.  The  writer  of  this 
article  remembers  seeing  in  1905  the  first  generator  of  this  plant  in 
operation,  which  was  a  small  belt-driven  alternator  operated  by  a 
steam  engine.  It  started  in  operation  in  1903.  The  University  had 
no  electricity  before  this  time,  except  for  a  telephone  which  the  Senate 
authorized  to  be  installed  in  1892. 

The  first  few  years  after  1900  show  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  registered  for  engineering.  This  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  new  building  and  the  fact  that  the  work  of  instruction 
was  recognized  by  the  granting  of  a  degree.  In  1902  the  students 
organized  the  Engineering  Society  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  the  archives  of  the 
University  are  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  some  of  the  early  lec- 
tures given  by  prominent  engineers  of  the  day.  The  students  evi- 
dently had  enthusiasm  for  and  pride  in  their  society,  and  at  that  time 
a  pin  or  some  other  emblem  was  worn  to  denote  their  membership. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  lectures  referred  to  centered  almost 
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entirely  on  railway  construction  and  the  lectures  given  at  that  time 
were  all  by  men  in  railway  service.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  were 
looked  after  by  a  Board  of  Management  on  which  were  the  Engineer- 
ing Professors.  The  writer  was  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1910 
and  can  remember  very  frank  discussions  with  Professor  C.  E.  Stone 
at  one  of  the  meetings  when  members  of  the  society  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  should  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  students  and  not  under  control  of  Faculty  members. 
This  has  been  the  arrangement  ever  since,  and  the  activities  of  the 
organization  have  expanded  to  include  the  operation  of  an  Engineer's 
Supply  Store,  where  draughting  paper,  draughting  instruments,  and 
other  items  needed  in  the  engineering  course  may  be  purchased. 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  year  in  which  the  first  Engi- 
neering camp  was  held,  but  it  began  some  years  before  the  granting 
of  engineering  degrees.  The  camp  used  to  be  held  three  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  instead  of  immediately  after  the  spring 
term,  as  is  the  practice  now.  It  was  never  held  on  the  campus;  the 
students  lived  in  tents  elsewhere  and  the  location  was  shifted  from 
year  to  year.  Sometimes  it  was  held  at  Keswick,  frequently  up  the 
Nashwaak  River,  and  sometimes  at  Sussex  on  the  military  grounds. 
The  chief  camp  exercise  was  the  location  of  a  railway,  both  prelim- 
inary and  location  surveys  being  made. 

In  1907  the  degrees  in  engineering  were  changed  to  B.Sc.  in 
Civil  Engineering  and  B.Sc.  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  provision 
was  made  for  granting  the  M.Sc.  degree.  At  this  time  also  John 
Stephens  of  Ireland  was  appointed  as  an  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. The  following  year,  1908,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  although  no  degree  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering was  then  or  has  since  been  given,  courses  in  mechanical  sub- 
jects and  machine  shop  laboratory  were  organized  under  him  and 
required  of  all  electrical  engineering  students.  Many  who  read  this 
historical  sketch  will  remember  him  well  and  his  unique  personality. 
He  remained  with  the  University  until  1945  and  gave  the  greatest 
number  of  years  of  service  of  any  instructor  who  has  as  yet  been  on 
the  Engineering  Staff.  The  striking  influence  which  he  exerted  on 
the  University  as  a  whole,  was  due  not  only  to  his  great  tschnKTl 
knowledge,  but  also  to  the  breadth  of  his  interests,  among  which 
was  a  great  love  of  the  classics. 

After  the  first  world  war,  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  soon 
made  it  apparent  that  more  space  was  needed.  The  Memorial  Build- 
ing was  built  in  1923.  and  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  and 
Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  were  moved  to  it.  This  gave 
added  space  for  Civil  and  Mechanical  engineering  in  the  engineering 
building;  in  1924  the  interior  of  this  building  was  remodeled  and  a 
hydraulics  laboratory  was  added.  The  machine  shop  was  enlarged 
and  obsolete  equipment  was  replaced.  In  1925  the  student  body 
had  increased  to  a  number  that  made  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
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work  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  under  one  head.  Two 
separate  departments  were  created,  sharing  the  same  rooms  in  the 
Memorial  Building.  The  period  from  1925  to  1940  was  a  period 
of  growth  not  only  in  student  numbers  but  also  in  the  facilities  of 
the  University.  Under  the  careful  planning  of  the  President,  Dr.  C. 
C.  Jones,  the  Residence,  Forestry  Building,  Library,  and  Gymnasium 
were  built  and  the  contacts  of  the  University  both  in  Pure  and 
Applied  Science  were  broadened.  With  the  advent  of  the  Second 
World  War  the  University  was  in  a  position  to  make  its  contribution 
not  only  in  the  number  of  students  who  enlisted,  but  in  the  more 
direct  training  of  Airforce  and  Navy  personnel  for  Armed  Services. 
This  work  was  undertaken  under  the  Electrical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, and  up  until  the  late  summer  of  1944  classes  were  conducted 
for  training  in  Electronics  and  Radar.  These  classes  were  continuous 
through  summer  and  winter  and  required  an  intense  organization  of 
staff,  equipment  and  space.  Man/  young  men  have  returned  after 
the  war  to  complete  the  work  for  a  degree.  The  large  registration  of 
veterans  under  the  policy  of  government  assistance  brought  to  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  as  to  all  universities  in  Canada,  an 
increase  in  registration  unprecedented  in  its  history.  It  was  apparent 
that  many  would  return  for  engineering  and  that  the  already  crowd- 
ed conditions  in  the  Memorial  Building  would  have  to  be  remedied. 
In  1944  the  old  gymnasium,  used  for  training  classes  during  the 
war,  was  completely  rebuilt  and  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering moved  into  it  in  1945  where  it  now  occupies  the  w.hole  of 
the  building.  In  1946  an  addition  was  made  to  the  old  engineering 
building  to  accommodate  large  classes  in  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Engineering  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  professions.  The  appli- 
cations of  Science  have  become  so  important  and  involved  that  there 
are  legal  requirements  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  engineering  re- 
sponsibility can  be  undertaken.  Not  only  the  success  of  modern 
peaceful  industry,  but  unfortunately  the  waste  of  modern  war  has 
been  geared  to  applied  science.  The  events  of  the  past  fifty  years 
make  one  wonder  if  Pascal  was  not  right  when  he  said,  "The  ingen- 
uity and  inventions  of  mankind  go  on  from  century  to  century,  but 
the  benevolence  and  the  malice  of  the  world  remain  unchanged."  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  pessimistic.  The  course  in  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  has  now  been  lengthened  to  five  years 
to  give  time  for  other  studies  outside  the  field  of  technical  training — 
a  recognition  that,  regardless  of  how  great  may  be  the  achievements 
and  wealth  which  knowledge  brings,  a  people  without  vision  will 
perish. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  FORESTRY  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

by 

HARRIS  E.  VIDETO 
Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

"WHEREAS  there  is  not  at  present  any  institution  in  our 
Province  providing  a  forestry  course;  and 

WHEREAS  practical  men  are  required,  trained  in  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  to  conserve  our  forest  wealth; 

THEREFORE  resolved  that  this  Province  recommend  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  to  provide  such 
a  course  as  outlined  by  Chancellor  Jones  and  also  that  the  Govern- 
ment provide  forestry  instruction  to  give  short  courses  throughout  the 
Province  of  say  ninety  days  in  each  district,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Dairy  School  instructors." 

This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  resolutions  passed 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Forest  Convention  held  in  Fredericton  in 
February,  1907.  It  was  the  result  of  the  strong  feeling  which  was 
held  throughout  the  Province  and  which  had  been  crystallized  at  the 
meeting  by  forceful  speeches  given  by  Chancellor  Jones,  Mr.  Inch  and 
Mr.  Kidner.  The  resolution  itself  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Snowball  of 
Chatham  and  seconded  by  Mr.  David  Buckley. 

Within  the  ten-year  period  just  prior  to  this  date,  formal  fores- 
try education  had  been  born  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
result  of  many  years  of  public  education  and  opinion-building  on  the 
part  of  a  few  men  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  and  care  of  the  re- 
newable resource — the  forest. 

Conservation  was  the  new  keyword,  and  forestry  terms  such  as 
"sustained  yield",  "management",  and  "applied  silviculture"  were 
neither  in  use  nor  understood. 

The  public  to  a  slight  extent,  and  the  Government  and  indus- 
trial men  closely  connected  with  the  forest,  could  understand  how- 
ever, that  this  resource  could  be  exploited  and  devastated  to  the  injury 
of  the  whole  economy.  The  few  men  best  able  to  initiate  changes  in 
the  situation  were  convinced  that  formal  training  in  these  fields  of 
management,  growth,  protection,  extraction  and  use  of  the  forest 
should  be  inaugurated. 

Although  not  a  forester,  Chancellor  Jones  had  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  this  matter.  In  a  province  which  is  nearly  eighty  per  cent 
forested  and  bordered  by  provinces  with  proportionally  great  forest 
wealth,  he  took  the  lead  in  placing  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
in  a  position  to  give  formal  forestry  training. 

After  securing  the  support  of  the  Forest  Convention,  Chancellor 
Jones  took  the  matter  to  the  University  Senate,  and  to  the  Premier 
of  the  Province.  In  February  of  1908,  Chancellor  Jones  received  a 
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letter  from  the  Premier  assuring  him  that  the  Forest  School  would 
be  a  reality  and  giving  intimation  that  perhaps  by  Fall  the  work 
could  be  started. 

This  decision  was  formalized  at  the  May  9th  meeting  of  the 
Senate  when  the  Chancellor  informed  the  members  that  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  was  to  establish  a  chair  of  Forestry  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Legislature  passed  an  Act  establishing  the  school  at  the 
Spring  Session.  The  Act  was  to  come  in  force  on  July  1st,  1908. 
Thus  the  University  was  in  a  position  to  look  for  a  Professor  of 
Forestry. 

From  three  applicants,  the  Senate  chose  to  employ  Professor 
Robert  Barclay  Miller,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  M.F.  Professor  Miller  was  born 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  in  1875;  he  came  to  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  as  the  first  Professor  of  Forestry,  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
33.  He  had  had  varied  teaching  experience,  and  his  Master  of  For- 
estry Degree  from  Yale  was  the  basis  for  a  strong  recommendation 
from  that  institution  as  to  his  ability  and  teaching  powers.  Professor 
Miller's  employment  was  to  commence  on  the  first  of  October,  1908 
at  a  salary  of  $1400. 

Out  of  discussions  between  the  Professor  of  Forestry  and  the 
Chancellor,  a  course  of  study  was  devised  to  fit  the  young  men  to  go 
into  forestry  work  in  Eastern  Canada. 

The  course  closely  paralleled  that  of  Engineering  with  provision 
for  practical  work  during  the  winter.  Several  lumber  operators  offer- 
ed to  employ  students  for  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  during  the  winter 
so  that  they  might  get  some  practical  training. 

In  order  that  the  school  might  immediately  acquire  some 
students,  a  provision  was  made  that  any  student  who  had  taken  two 
years  of  Arts  or  Science  could  transfer  to  the  Forestry  Department. 
A  course  of  study  covering  the  final  two  years  was  drawn  up.  Sub- 
jects for  the  third  year  were  forest  mensuration,  silviculture,  seeding 
and  planting,  dendrology  and  histology  of  wood  tissues.  For  the 
fourth  year  the  course  of  study  included  lumbering,  topographic  sur- 
veying and  mapping,  technology,  forest  management,  forest  law, 
meteorology  and  timber  testing.  Within  a  few  years  the  course  of 
study  to  cover  the  four  years  listed  the  first  two  years  as  following 
the  course  laid  down  for  engineering,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  subjects  of  special  interest  to  foresters. 

Some  appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  the  course  of  the  early 
period  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there  were  probably  not  over 
a  dozen  books  on  technical  forestry  printed  in  English  in  1900. 

OTHER  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 

Formal  forestry  training  in  Canada  had  actually  been  started 
at  the  Universitv  of  Toronto  in  1907.  Dr.  E.  B.  Fernow.  the  Ger- 
man Forester  who  had  been  over  30  years  in  North  America,  had 
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come  from  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Ithaca,  New  York, 
to  set  up  fhe  school  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  Fernow's  training,  experience  and  influence  were  greatly  felt 
in  early  Canadian  forestry,  not  only  in  his  connection  with  the 
Toronto  School  but  in  reports  he  made  on  forests  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  notably  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a  proficient  forester,  a  great 
lecturer  in  at  least  three  languages,  and  an  accomplished  musician. 

Shortly  after  the  school  started,  Toronto  had  one  professor, 
two  lecturers,  and  one  assistant,  and  an  enrolment  of  twenty  students. 

In  Quebec  the  French  population  felt  that  they  also  needed 
formal  training,  and  in  1908  the  Quebec  school  had  its  start  under 
Mr.  G.  C.  Piche.  The  conception  of  forestry  education  in  Quebec 
was  quite  different  from  that  either  in  Toronto  or  Fredericton.  There 
the  students  were  paid  for  their  field  work  during  their  first  year. 
This  was  followed  by  a  two-year  course  which  was  also  largely  con- 
cerned with  work  in  the  field.  From  this  beginning  the  Laval  School 
of  Forestry  was  organized  in  1910. 

The  fourth  Canadian  School,  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  did  not  commence  operations  until  1921. 

All  four  Canadian  schools  have  gone  through  considerable 
modification  since  their  beginning,  but  all  are  designed  to  serve  the 
nearby  sections  of  the  country  in  the  most  practical  and  adequate 
manner.  During  the  early  years  of  the  schools  many  speakers  en- 
larged upon  the  advantages  to  which  a  forestry  school  would  fall  heir 
when  affiliated  with  a  university.  It  was  felt  that  a  forester  needed 
so  many  courses  which  are  ordinarily  given  by  other  faculties  that 
the  presence  of  the  school  on  a  university  campus  would  be  extremely 
advantageous.  An  important  influence  on  early  forestry  in  Canada 
was  the  example  of  Europe  where  training  and  forestry  experience 
were  extensive.  Many  foresters  paid  visits  to  European  forests  and 
a  number  actually  received  formal  training  in  Germany  or  France. 
(The  Department  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
founded  in  1905.) 

Writing  in  the  Canadian  Forestry  Journal  for  May-June  of 
1912,  Professor  Miller  considered  the  prospects  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment here  decidedly  encouraging.  The  prospective  employers  had 
been  very  helpful,  both  in  counsel  and  in  providing  employment  for 
the  students. 

THE  FIRST  FORESTRY  CAMP 

In  the  same  article  Professor  Miller  described  the  construction 
of  the  first  forestry  camp.  Fifteen  foresters  and  engineers  with  high 
enthusiasm  had  constructed  a  log  cabin  on  the  Corbett's  Brook,  less 
than  three  miles  from  the  college  buildings.  With  considerable  in- 
genuity and  with  the  coaching  of  an  old  woodsman  they  had  been 
able  to  put  down  fifty  fir  trees  and  convert  them  into  logs  of  10  to 
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14  inches  in  diameter  and  construct  a  camp  of  about  16  by  20  feet. 
Professor  Miller  estimated  the  camp  cost  not  over  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  which  were  envisaged  from  this 
headquarters  in  the  woods  were  road  construction,  fire  lines,  telephone 
lines,  brush  burning,  thinnings,  clearing,  cutting  of  logs  and  cord 
wood,  surveying,  mapping,  and  later,  some  experimental  work  in 
silviculture. 

EARLY  TEACHING  SPACE 

The  space  provided  for  the  Forestry  Department  was  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Arts  Building.  The  three  rooms  now  occupied 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Bursar,  the  Bursar,  and  the  lecture  room  just 
behind  were  the  original  location.  The  corner  room  was  the  labora- 
tory, and  contained  several  pieces  of  equipment,  including  a  small  pile 
of  wood  samples  for  identification.  The  center  room  was  the  office 
and  library  of  the  professor,  and  the  larger  room  beyond  was  the  lec- 
ture room. 

The  first  forestry  class  graduated  in  1910.  The  class  consisted 
of  Peter  Z.  Caverhill,  John  W.  Curry,  G.  Percy  Burchill  and  G.  S. 
Grimmer.  The  following  year  two  graduated  in  forestry — Harold 
Cahill  Belyea  and  Hay  ward  Coburn  Kinghorn;  the  class  of  1912 
had  Gilbert  Hudson  Prince  as  the  lone  graduate. 

From  this  time  forward  the  school  became  increasingly  popular 
and  the  registration  of  students  in  forestry  grew  over  the  years.  The 
salaries  of  the  Faculty  members  were  increased,  but  more  slowly; 
Professor  Miller  by  1919  was  receiving  $2060. 

The  Senate  accepted  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Miller  on  May  15th,  1919. 

L.  S.  Webb  was  employed  as  instructor  in  the  Department  dur- 
ing 1918-1919  and  a  Senate  minute  reports  him  as  having  requested 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  build  a  new  forestry  camp  for  the 
students.  The  Senate  left  the  matter  in  abeyance.  This  matter  did 
not  arise  again  until  1923,  when  in  January  the  Senate  granted  a 
similar  request  to  Professor  Claridge. 

The  Senate,  through  the  Chancellor  and  the  committee,  had 
been  looking  for  a  successor  to  Professor  Miller.  Mr.  Albert  Van 
Siclen  Pulling  of  Lake  Tarlton  Club,  Pike,  New  Hampshire,  was 
asked  to  come  to  Fredericton. 

Mr.  Pulling  held  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry.  He  accepted  the  position  and  was  on  the  job  in 
the  fall  of  1919.  After  Mr.  Webb  left  the  employ  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Professor  Pulling  was  assisted  by  Professor  Bertram  Eugene 
Claridge,  M.F.,  Ph.D.,.  (Yale)  who  was  given  charge  of  the  field 
work. 

In  November  of  1922  the  Senate  became  quite  disturbed  about 
the  condition  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  Woodlot,  and 
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asked  the  Professors  of  Forestry  to  prepare  a  report  on  its  condition, 
and  a  management  plan  for  the  next  ten  years.  They  were  also  to 
draw  up  plans  for  reforestation  and  for  a  forest  nursery.  Professors 
Pulling  and  Claridge  carried  out  their  survey  and  made  their  report 
just  over  a  year  later,  in  August,  1923.  In  the  plan  they  discussed 
the  physical  condition  of  the  forest  and  laid  down  management  dir- 
ections for  the  use  of  the  forest  lands.  The  plan  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  who  felt  that  sawlogs  should  be  cut  only  sparingly,  and 
that  the  white  birch  and  similar  trees  should  be  cut  for  fuel  to  heat 
the  University  buildings.  Since  Professor  Claridge  was  in  charge  of 
the  field  work  he  was  also  delegated  by  the  Senate  to  see  that  the  plan 
was  carried  out. 

Professors  Pulling  and  Claridge  resigned  in  1924  and  Horace  P. 
Webb,  Chief  Forester  for  the  Snowball  Company  of  Chatham,  was 
appointed  head  of  the  department  on  the  7th  of  July,  1924.  It  was 
particularly  fortunate  for  the  forestry  department  that  the  new  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  had  planned  to,  and  did,  attend  the  Empire  Fores- 
try Conference  in  England  in  1924.  He  was  accompanied  on  this 
trip  by  his  brother,  L.  S.  Webb,  at  that  time  Acting  Chief  Forester 
for  New  Brunswick.  After  the  Conference,  Mr.  Webb  made  wide 
trips  to  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  acquaint  himself  at  first 
hand  with  the  forestry  practices  in  these  progressive  countries. 

CHANCELLOR  JONES  REFUSES  TO  CHOP  UP  WOODLOT 

Attention  was  further  focussed  on  the  University  Forest  Lands 
during  the  drive  for  the  one-half  million  dollar  endowment  fund  in 
the  middle  'twenties.  Some  members  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  made 
a  suggestion  that  the  University  might  consider  selling  some  of  its 
forest  area  to  help  the  fund  and  at  the  same  time  provide  farm  lands 
adjacent  to  Fredericton.  Chancellor  Jones  ,at  once  was  ready  with 
logical  reasons  opposing  this  suggestion.  In  the  first  place,  he  con- 
tended the  land  was  not  suitable  for  agriculture;  in  the  second  place, 
he  reminded  the  committee  that  the  Senate  had  already  made  the  de- 
cision to  operate  the  forest  lands  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  sell  the 
mature  product  which  actually  would  come  from  a  constantly 
maturing  crop.  His  final  point  was  that  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  woodlands  were  in  fact  the  most  conveniently  placed 
laboratory  one  could  imagine  for  training  in  forestry.  He  showed 
very  clearly  that  one  should  no  more  think  of  selling  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  Woodlot  than  of  selling  the  Chemistry  Labor- 
atory. 

Professor  Webb,  who  worked  in  close  conjunction  with  Chan- 
cellor Jones,  was  ambitious  for  years  to  see  the  forestry  department 
housed  in  its  own  building.  He  was  the  Speaker  in  Praise  of  the 
Founders  at  the  1926  Encaenia.  At  that  time  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  important  positions 
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the  graduates  of  the  school  were  already  filling  in  the  profession.  He 
showed  how  a  different  type  of  training  was  needed,  more  extensive 
than  one  would  expect  from  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  He  very 
correctly  said,  "Forestry  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  courses 
of  science  in  this  college." 

A  BUILDING  FOR  FORESTRY 

As  a  result  of  Professor  Webb's  insistence  and  the  sympathetic 
reception  of  the  idea  by  Chancellor  Jones,  the  Senate  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  planning  of  a  Forestry,  Geology  and  Library 
Building.  The  committee  consisted  of  Hon.  C.  D.  Richards,  the 
Hon.  D.  A.  Stewart,  Sir  Douglas  Hazen  and  Mr.  Justice  Crocket. 
Mr.  Clair  Mott  of  Saint  John  was  engaged  as  architect  and  he  and 
Mr.  Webb  visited  several  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  incorporate  the  best  ideas  of  each  into  the 
plans  for  the  new  building. 

The  plans  were  changed  when  it  was  felt  that  the  library  should 
be  in  a  special  building,  and  tenders  were  called  to  close  in  February, 
1929.  Forbes  and  Brown  were  awarded  the  contract  for  the  Forestry 
and  Geology  building  at  a  figure  of  about  $200,000.  In  May,  1929 
a  steam  shovel  started  work  on  the  excavation  for  the  new  building 
which  was  to  mean  so  much  to  professional  forestry  in  Canada. 

Over  the  years  the  students  of  the  Forestry  Department  have 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  University  and  the  activities  connected 
with  all  features  of  University  life.  During  the  1925  reunion  the 
forestry  students  under  the  direction  of  their  professor  planted  many 
trees  on  the  campus.  In  1927,  when  the  plans  for  the  new  forestry 
building  were  being  advanced,  the  Student  Forestry  Association  voted 
one  thousand  dollars  towards  the  new  building.  In  1928  the  boys 
cut  20,000  feet  of  lumber  on  the  woodlot  so  that  the  bleachers  might 
be  built  on  the  college  field. 

THE  HAMMERFEST 

For  their  private  celebration  and  fellowship  the  forestry  faculty 
and  students  from  the  first  have  celebrated  once  a  year  by  means  of 
their  Hammerfest.  During  many  of  the  early  years  the  Hammerfest 
was  held  on  the  woodlot  at  the  forestry  camp,  and  was  attended  by- 
graduates  and  undergraduates  for  the  purpose  of  one  evening  of  good 
eating  and  lively  stories. 

One  of  the  very  outstanding  Hammerfests  of  the  school  was 
that  of  1929  when  the  Forestry  Department  came  of  age.  This 
Hammerfest  was  attended  by  seventy-five  persons,  with  students  or 
graduates  reporting  from  all  but  two  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  as 
well  as  from  England  and  the  State  of  Maine.  A  telegram  of  good 
wishes  from  Dean  Howe  of  the  University  of  Toronto  School  of 
Forestry  was  read  by  Leslie  Bastin. 
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The  Hammerfest  is  still  a  red-letter  event  in  the  forester's  year, 
but  during  the  past  ten  years  it  has  often  been  held  in  camps  near 
Fredericton  or  in  the  open,  in  the  form  of  a  dinner  meeting.  In 
1948-49  for  the  first  time,  two  Hammerfests  had  to  be  arranged,  one 
in  the  Fall  and  one  in  the  Spring,  because  of  the  large  numbers  en- 
rolled in  the  course,  apart  entirely  from  the  fact  that  foresters  in  the 
Fredericton  area  are  always  invited  and  many  attend. 

STAFF  CHANGES  1929-39 

Professor  Webb  resigned  in  May  1929.  He  was  sure  that  the 
Forestry  Building,  so  near  to  his  heart,  would  be  in  operation  within 
a  year. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  work,  Byron  Wentworth  Flieger 
of  the  class  of  1926  had  been  appointed  in  February,  1927,  to  assist 
Professor  Webb.  The  new  appointee  had  been  a  Beaverbrook  scholar 
from  his  County,  Northumberland,  and  had  had  a  brilliant  scholastic 
record  while  at  University. 

After  the  resignation  of  Professor  Webb  the  Senate  were  again 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a  new  head  for  their  department. 
John  Miles  Gibson  of  the  class  of  1919  was  recalled  from  employ- 
ment in  British  Columbia  to  fill  this  post. 

Professors  Gibson  and  Flieger  taught  all  the  forestry  courses  in 
the  University  until  the  Chair  of  Entomology  was  set  up  and  Pro- 
fessor Allen  West  was  appointed  in  1938. 

After  twenty- two  years  in  the  Arts  Building,  the  Forestry  De- 
partment was  able  to  stretch  its  legs  in  its  new  space  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  Forestry  and  Geology  Building  in  1930.  Industry 
generously  gave  $15,000  to  provide  laboratory  and  field  equipment. 

EXTENSION  FORESTRY 

For  several  years  before  the  second  World  War  there  seemed  to 
be  a  growing  need  in  New  Brunswick  for  some  forestry  work  with 
farmers  and  woodlot  owners  to  parallel  the  type  of  work  done  by  the 
Agricultural  representatives  among  farmers  in  general. 

In  1943,  Mr.  K.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines,  was  named  Extension  Forester  to  work  under  the  Forestry 
Department.  He  was  to  carry  out  a  study  of  the  situation  and  to 
make  concrete  proposals  as  to  how  the  matter  could  best  be  approach- 
ed. One  practical  result  was  the  cooperation  with  the  Science 
Teacher  at  the  Normal  College  in  the  preparation  of  chapters  on  trees 
and  forestry  for  inclusion  in  the  New  Brunswick  school  curriculum 
texts. 

Mr.  Brown  relinquished  the  post  during  1947  because  of  his 
heavy  preoccupation  with  the  newly  created  Division  of  Photogram- 
metry  in  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Nelson  Adams  was  appointed  Extension  Forester 
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for  the  Province  to  carry  on  the  work  instituted  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
to  extend  its  scope  as  justified  by  experience. 

Mr.  Adams  has  given  help  and  advice  to  farmers  on  request, 
and  has  made  many  field  visits.  He  has  addressed  special  groups  of 
farmers,  vocational  and  public  school  pupils,  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  school 
woodlots.  These  will  be  managed  according  to  a  working  plan,  and 
the  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  practical  experience  during 
their  school  years.  In  1949  a  teaching  forester  was  appointed  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  Currently  the  Exten- 
sion Forester  in  cooperation  with  the  Government,  forest  industries, 
and  the  National  Film  Board,  is  producing  a  coloured  film,  "Trees 
Are  a  Crop",  with  the  farm  woodlot  as  the  central  theme. 

MARITIME  FOREST  RANGER  SCHOOL 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war  many  foresters  in  Government 
and  industry  became  much  concerned  about  the  lack  of  training  of 
forest  personnel  and  the  degree  to  which  this  lack  hampered  their 
efficiency.  In  1 945  meetings  were  held  between  the  Governments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
panies to  discuss  suitable  training  facilities. 

President  M.  F.  Gregg  of  the  University  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  matter  and  convened  meetings  of  the  parties  concerned.  Thus 
the  Maritime  Forest  Ranger  School  at  Fredericton  was  conceived.  By 
pooling  resources  a  plant  costing  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was 
erected  on  Maryland  Hill  on  the  corner  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  woodlot.  This  school  has  accommodation  for  fifty  stud- 
ents in  residence,  for  classroom  and  laboratory  courses,  and  has  the 
use  of  the  3700  acres  of  University  of  New  Brunswick  forest  as  a 
great  practical  training  ground. 

The  school  although  built  by  cooperative  funds  is  under  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  for  administrative  purposes.  Policy  is  made  by 
an  Executive  Committee  with  semi-annual  joint  meetings  with  a 
larger  Advisory  Committee. 

THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 

For  some  years,  foresters,  including  Faculty  members,  had  felt 
that  the  course  of  study  for  the  degree  which  was  being  given  might 
well  be  modified  and  extended  in  line  with  changing  and  changed 
conditions  in  the  profession.  The  problem  was  brought  into  the 
open  when  the  Maritime  Section  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Forest 
Engineers  in  their  November  meeting  of  1945  set  up  a  committee  to 
examine  into  the  "curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick". 

This  committee  was  to  report  at  the  following  annual  meeting. 
It  held  three  meetings  during  the  year,  one  of  which  was  with  the 
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Faculty  members  of  the  Forestry  Department.  The.  report  which 
was  presented  at  the  1946  meeting,  made  some  extensive  recommen- 
dations. In  view  of  the  heavy  enrollment  which  would  be  regis- 
tered during  the  passage  of  veteran  students  through  the  University, 
several  of  their  recommendations  bore  a  date  tag. 

THE  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

(1)  That  the  Department  of  Forestry  be  made  a  Faculty  of 
Forestry.     This  would  put  Forestry  on  the  same  standing  as  other 
faculties  and  with  other  schools  giving  a  forestry  degree. 

(2)  That,  as  soon  as  feasible,  departments  be  set  up  within 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry.      Suggested  deparments  were  Forest  Man- 
agement, Forest  Biology,  Forest  Engineering,  Forest  Utilization  and 
Silviculture. 

(3)  That  two  additional  members  of  the  staff  be  appointed 
immediately  to  handle  the  increasing  student  body. 

(4)  That  a  forester  be  appointed  as  manager  of  the  Univer- 
sity woodlands. 

(5)  That  a  five-year    course  with    a  revised    curriculum  be 
instituted  to  replace  the  four-year  course. 

(6)  That  provisions  be  made  for  granting  sabbatical  leave  to 
members  of  the  Faculty. 

(7)  That  funds  be  provided  for  improving  and  adding  to  the 
equipment  for  teaching  forestry. 

These  recommendations  were  formally  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  and  were  warmly  received 
as  a  sincere  attempt  to  improve  the  work  in  forestry  and  as  a  gesture 
of  cooperation  and  good  will. 

The  Senate  immediately  carried  out  recommendations  1,  2  and 
3,  and  they  instituted  measures  for  the  implementation  of  No.  5  in 
1948.  They  gave  sympathetic  attention  to  Nos..  4,  6  and  7. 

Perhaps  the  institution  of  the  five-year  course  with  its  new 
curriculum  is  the  most  important  change  in  the  Forestry  Faculty  since 
its  inauguration.  The  aim  has  been  to  broaden  the  course  to  make 
technical  forestry  more  up-to-daite  and  yet  to  keep  away  from  special- 
ization in  the  undergraduate  work.  To  accomplish  this,  certain  basic 
forestry  and  related  courses  are  listed  as  compulsory  through  the  five 
years.  In  each  year,  however,  there  is  left  certain  lecture  and  labora- 
tory time  to  be  filled  in  by  the  student  by  selection  from  an  extensive 
list  of  arts,  science  and  applied  science  courses. 

Thus  the  discipline  of  a  formal  forestry  course  is  retained,  and 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  more  liberal  and  general  education  is  also 
created. 

Although  complete  specialization  is  frowned  upon,  the  course 
is  so  designed  that  a  student  may  select  a  group  of  courses  fairly 
closely  related  to  the  field  of  his  choice.  Thus,  for  example,  a  student 
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may  point  his  course    to  management,    silviculture,    entomology  or 
wildlife. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  evaluate  this  course  but  it  seems  to  follow 
good  pedagogical  procedure.  With  sympathetic  interpretation  the 
forester  of  the  future  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  more  rounded  edu- 
cation than  heretofore. 

GRADUATES 

Since  the  first  foresters  graduated  in  Forestry  in  1910,  some  387 
men  and  one  woman  have  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Forestry  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  A  Master's  degree 
was  granted  to  foresters  over  a  number  of  years  on  successful  practice 
of  their  profession  and  the  submission  of  a  thesis.  Nineteen  persons 
hold  this  degree.  Two  foresters  have  received  Master  of  Science 
degrees  from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  through  residence 
and  study.  Twelve  foresters  have  received  higher  degrees  from  other 
universities;  sixteen  of  our  forestry  graduates  are  at  present  attending 
other  universities;  two  people  are  pursuing  post  graduate  work  in  the 
Faculty.  Four  foresters  have  been  granted  honorary  doctorates  by 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  graduates  of  the  Faculty  have  gone  far  in  their  profession. 
They  hold  leading  positions  in  Government,  education,  and  indus- 
try, in  a  wide  range  of  countries. 

The  following  sample  list  of  names  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
type  of  contribution  the  forestry  graduates  have  made  and  are  mak- 
ing, to  the  communities  and  to  the  profession: 

Senator  G.  P.  Burchill,   (1910) 

George  Burchill  &  Son,  South  Nelson,  N.  B. 
Mr.  Harold  C  Belyea,   (1911) 

Professor  of  Forestry,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 

Syracuse,  New  York. 
Dr.  G.  H.  Prince,  I.S.O.,  (1912) 

Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  of  the 

Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
Mr.  D.  A.  iMacDonald,   (1914) 

Dominion  Forester,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gibson,  O.B.E.,  (1919) 

Dean  of    Faculty  of    Forestry,    the    University    of  New 

Brunswick. 
Dr.  C.  D.  Orchard,  (1920) 

Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Jago,   (1920) 

Chief  Forester,  Price  Brothers  Company,  Quebec  City. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  I.  Creighton,  (1929) 

Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  L.  G.  L.  Bastin,    (1929) 

Assistant  Woodlands    Manager,    Canadian    International 
Paper  Company,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Mr.  F.  G.  C  Pearson,  (1930) 

Chief  Utilization  Officer,  Forestry  Commission,  London, 

England. 
Mr.  J.  A.  McNally,   (1930) 

Woodlands  Manager,  Brown  Corporation,  Quebec  City. 
Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Sisam,   (1931) 

Dean  of  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto. 

THE  FUTURE 

Today  with  a  staff  of  nine  and  a  student  enrollment  of  300  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  finds  itself  with  great  responsibilities,  new 
challenges  to  be  met,  and  the  opportunity  as  never  before  to  take  the 
lead  in  Forestry  in  all  its  ramifications.  The  completion  of  the  new 
floor  on  the  Forestry  and  Geology  Building  in  1948  has  made  avail- 
able some  10,000  square  feet  for  office,  lecture,  and  laboratory  space. 
With  the  return  of  smaller  classes,  the  full  effect  of  adequate  staff, 
new  curriculum,  more  teaching  space  and  equipment  will  assure  an 
even  more  thorough  training  of  our  foresters  than  has  been  possible 
before. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
junior  faculty.  Forestry,  in  the  past  and  present,  and  may  confidently 
look  forward  with  hope  to  the  future. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

by 

JUDGE  H.  O.  MC!NERNEY 
Professor  of  Law 

In  October  1892  a  Law  School  was  established  in  Saint  John, 
in  order  to  meet  a  need  that  had  long  been  felt  in  that  city  and  in  the 
Province.  The  first  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  late  Sir  John  C. 
Allen,  then  Chief  Justice  of  New  Brunswick  and  Patron  of  the 
School.  Two  other  men  who  are  credited  with  a  large  part  in  the 
School's  founding  were  the  late  Honourable  Daniel  L.  Hanington, 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  late  Very  Reverend  Dean 
Partridge,  at  that  time  a  leading  Church  of  England  clergyman  and 
a  member  of  a  distinguished  Fredericton  family. 

At  the  time  when  the  Saint  John  Law  School  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  did  not  feel 
vitally  interested  in  a  Law  Faculty.  Accordingly  the  Governors  of 
King's  College,  at  that  time  located  at  Windsor,  N.  S.,  were  approach- 
ed and  consented  to  father  the  School.  At  a  public  meeting  called 
in  Saint  John  the  matter  was  discussed  by  judges,  lawyers,  and  other 
educationally-minded  citizens  of  the  Province  and  the  project  was 
launched. 

All  those  who  constituted  the  first  Faculty  have  passed  away. 
They  were  Dr.  Allen  O.  Earle  (the  Dean"),  Mr.  Justice  Palmer, 
Judge  B.  Lester  Peters,  Mr.  Justice  King,  subsequently  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  Dr.  I.  Allen  Jack.  Dr.  A.  A.  Stockton 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Millidge.  Of  these,  Doctors  Earle  ^nd  Stockton 
were  the  only  ones  still  lecturing  in  1902,  the  year  in  which  the 
present  Professor  of  Law  entered  as  a  student.  Dr.  Earle  lectured  on 
Evidence  and  Dr.  Stockton  on  Admiralty  and  Constitutional  Law, 
in  both  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  an  authority.  Dr.  Earle  was 
known  as  the  "Learned  Earle",  a  man  of  recognized  legal  scholarship. 
In  1902,  Dr.  Earle  resigned  as  Dean  and  Dr.  Silas  Alward,  K.C., 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  continuing  in  that  position  for  fourteen 
years.  Upon  Dr.  Alward's  resignation  the  Honourable  H.  A. 
McKeowan,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  King's  Bench 
Division,  succeeded  him.  In  that  year,  1916,  Mr.  J.  F.  H.  Teed, 
afterwards  K.C.,  and  Judge  H.  O.  Mclnerney,  K.C.,  Judge  of  the 
Saint  John  Probate  Court,  joined  the  Faculty,  Mr.  Teed  lecturing  on 
Practice,  and  Judge  Mclnerney  on  Torts.  Other  lecturers  then  were, 
in  addition  to  Chief  Justice  McKeowan,  who  lectured  on  Contracts, 
Judge  J.  R.  Armstrong,  K.C.,  who  lectured  on  Evidence,  Wills  and 
Executors;  Dr.  T.  D.  Walker,  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Mr.  F.  K. 
Taylor,  K.C.,  Equity  and  Admiralty;  Sheriff  A.  A.  Wilson,  K.C., 
Procedure;  Dr.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter,  K.C.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  and 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Domestic  Relations  and  Companies  and 
Partnerships;  Dr.  W.  B.  Wallace,  K.C.,  Practice:  Dr.  J.  R.  Campbell, 
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K.C,  Real  Property;  Mr.  J.  King  Kelley,  K.C,  Bills  and  Notes; 
Dr.  Alward,  Roman  Law  and  Constitutional  Law;  Mr.  F.  J.  G. 
Knowlton,  Insurance;  Mr.  A.  H.  Hanington,  K.C,  Sales.  Of  those 
only  two  are  living  today,  namely,  Mr.  Teed  and  Judge  Mclnerney. 
Others  who  had  lectured  in  the  intervening  years  included  Mr. 

E.  P.  Raymond,  K.C.,    The  Honourable    W.    H.    Trueman,    now 
retired  from  the  Appeal  Division  of  the  Manitoba  Supreme  Court; 
Mr.  George  V.  Mclnerney,  K.C;  Mr.  H.  A.  Powell,  K.C;  Mr.  M. 
G.  Teed,  K.C. ;  Judge  E.  T.  C.  Knowles,  K.C.  and  Mr.  Justice  W. 
H.  Harrison  who  is  the  present  dean  of  the  Law  School.     In  1911 
Mr.  Justice  Harrison  was  lecturing  on  Evidence.     His  services  on  the 
Faculty  were  interrupted  by  his  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
First  Great  War.     Following  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  in  1935  he  rejoined  the  Faculty,  lecturing  as  he  now  does  on 
Equity  and  Trusts.     For  several  years  during  the  Second  Great  War 
Mr.  Justice  Harrison  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Excess  Profits  Board. 
This  interrupted  his  lectures  at  the  Law  School  during  those  years, 
and  in  his  absence  his  classes    were  taken  by  Mr.    J.  H.  Drummie, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  M.  Gerald  Teed.     Other  lecturers  have  been:  Mr.  C. 

F.  Inches,  K.C;  Mr.  J.  D.  P.  Lewin,  K.C.;  Mr.  H.  A.  Porter,  K.C.; 
the  late  E.  C.  Weyman,  K.C.;  and  Dr.  W.  W.  White,  who  lectured 
for  some  years  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,    succeeding    the    late  Dr. 
Walker.    Mr.  Arthur  N.  Carter,  K.C,  President  of  the  Canadian  Bar, 
was  on  the  Faculty  of  the  School  for  many  years,  first  lecturing  in 
Sale  of  Goods  and  more  recently  in  Constitutional  and  Administra- 
tive Law.     In  May,  1948,  Mr.  Carter  retired  as  an  active  lecturer  but 
has  remained  on  the  Faculty  in  an  advisory  capacity.     Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Nigel  B.  Tennant,  K.C.,  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Law  School; 
other  Saint  John  lawyers  who  have  served  on  the  Faculty  for  many 
years  are  Mr.  Adrian  B.  Gilbert,  K.C.,  for  several  years  Secretary  and 
Registrar  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  still  Secretary;  Mr.  T.  Louis 
McGloan;  Mr.  Gordon  Willet,  and  Mr.  J.  Paul  Barry.     During  the 
past  few  years  several  new  lecturers  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty, 
namely,  Mr.  William  F.  Ryan,  B.C.L.,  LL.M.;  Mr.  John  P.  Palmer, 
B.C.L.;  Mr.  Lester  G.  Hoar,  B.C.L.;    Mr.  E.  R.    Erskine    Carter, 
B.C.L.,  and  Mr.  M.  Gerald  Teed,  B.C.L.  Miss  M.  L.  Lynch,  B.C.L. 
is  Registrar  of  the  Law  School. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  Faculty  it  should  be  noted  that 
Chief  Justice  McKeown  continued  as  Dean  until  his  appointment  as 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Railway  Commission  in  1924,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Chief  Justice  Sir  Douglas  Hazen  who  continued  as 
Dean  until  1938.  Sir  Douglas  retired  in  that  year  and  was  succeeded 
by  Chief  Justice  Baxter,  following  whose  death  in  1946  the  present 
Dean,  Mr.  Justice  Harrison,  was  selected  in  1947. 

And  now  to  complete  the  historical  sketch  of  the  School,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of 
the  School  as  a  Faculty  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  At  a 
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meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  January  23rd,  1923,  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Boyle,  President  of  King's  College,  was  read.  It 
announced  the  amalgamation  of  King's  College  with  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity under  the  Carnegie  plan.  Several  proposals  were  submitted, 
the  last  of  which  was  the  one  considered  by  Dr.  Boyle  "as  the  only 
proper  course  open  in  the  circumstances."  It  was  that  the  Law 
School  be  continued  as  a  School  of  Law  of  the  new  University,  in 
which  case  it  should  have  its  own  governing  council,  the  new  Uni- 
versity granting  the  degree.  The  Faculty  felt  that  without  sufficient 
time  for  consideration  no  definite  decision  could  be  reached;  but  "the 
present  opinion  of  the  faculty  is  that  the  school  should  be  continued 
in  Saint  John,  if  necessary  on  its  own  basis,  with  possible  legislation 
giving  it  degree-conferring  powers."  The  Governors  of  King's  sub- 
mitted to  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  held  on  August  13th,  1923, 
several  alternate  proposals,  including  one  to  continue  the  grant  of 
$350  for  the  years  1923-25  inclusive,  and  leaving  the  Faculty 
free  to  discontinue  the  School  after  the  students  already  enrolled  had 
completed  their  courses,  or  to  affiliate  the  school  with  any  other  uni- 
versity in  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  before  June  1st,  1928,  or 
to  establish  the  school  on  an  independent  footing  before  June  1st, 
1925. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  a  communication  was  read 
from  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  would  meet  on  August 
14th  and  that  the  Law  Faculty  were  invited  to  be  present.  Those 
present  were,  representing  the  University,  Chancellor  Jones,  Sir  J. 
Douglas  Hazen,  Dr.  Murray  MacLaren  and  Dr.  W.  W.  White;  for 
the  Faculty,  Chief  Justice  McKeown,  Mr.  J.  Roy  Campbell,  Judge 
H.  O.  Mclnerney  and  Mr.  J.  F.  H.  Teed.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted:  "That  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick be  asked  to  constitute  a  Faculty  of  Law  in  Saint  John,  that  the 
present  Dean  of  the  King's  College  Law  School  be  Dean  of  said 
Faculty,  and  that  the  appointment  of  said  Faculty  be  left  to  the 
Chancellor,  the  Dean,  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  present  King's 
College  Law  School  Faculty."  A  sub-committee  was  formed  to 
frame  and  block  out  a  scheme  for  organizing  and  running  the  Law 
School,  and  to  submit  it  to  this  committee. 

At  a  further  meeting  held  on  August  22nd,  a  resolution  was 
carried,  "that  the  University  Senate  appoint  a  full  Professor  of  Law 
and  that  in  such  event  some  revision  of  the  Faculty  may  be  neces- 
sary." This  done,  the  Faculty  stood  as  follows:  The  Chancellor 
of  the  University  (ex  officio)  ;  The  Hon.  H.  A.  McKeown,  Chief 
Justice,  King's  Bench  Division,  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  H.  O. 
Mclnerney,  K.C.,  appointed  by  the  Senate  as  Professor  of  Law, 
September  4th,  1923,  and  the  following  lecturers:  Judge  J.  R, 
Armstrong,  K.C.;  The  Hon.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter,  K.C.;  J.  R.  Campbell, 
K.C.;  A.  N.  Carter,  K.C.;  J.  H.  A.  L.  Fairweather,  K.C.,  (later  a 
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Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick)  ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Gilbert, 
K.C.;  Mr.  G.  A.  Henderson;  Mr.  C.  F.  Inches,  K.C.;  Mr.  Daniel 
Mullin,  K.C.;  Mr.  H.  A.  Porter,  K.C;  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Taylor, 
K.C;  J.  F.  H.  Teed,  K.C.;  Dr.  W.  B.  Wallace,  K.C.;  E.  C. 
Weyman,  K.C.;  and  Dr.  \V.  W.  White. 

Since  1923  the  Law  School  has  been  a  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  and  in  this  memorable  year  in  which  the 
University  celebrates  the  150th  Anniversary  of  its  incorporation  the 
Faculty  of  Law  will  have  been  in  existence  for  58  years.  In  that 
time  it  has  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law,  about 
five  hundred  young  men  and  women  who  upon  call  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  have  been  qualified  to  practise  law  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Law  School  has  many  distinguished  graduates.  It  has 
supplied  Supreme  Court  Judges  for  several  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  many  of  its  graduates  have  practised  law  with  distinc- 
tion and  success  in  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  distinguished  student  of  the  School  is  now  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  University's  greatest  benefactor.  In  April  1947  Lord  Beaverbrook 
attended  the  annual  student-Faculty  dinner  in  Saint  John.  Upon 
this  occasion  he  spoke  briefly  and  remarked  that  if  the  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  in  1897,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate  student,  had 
been  a  little  more  indulgent  he  might  have  persevered  in  law.  It  is 
an  attractive  speculation  to  think  how  the  course  of  Empire  might 
have  been  altered  had  he  continued  his  legal  studies:  his  spectacular 
career  leaves  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  he  had  done  so  he 
might  today  be  writing  "Chancellor"  after  "Lord". 
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COLLEGE  LIFE 

by 

MARJORIE  J.  THOMPSON 
Librarian  of  the  University 

In  December,  1785  it  was  ordered  by  the  Governor-in-Council 
that  a  draft  charter  for  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Fredericton  be  prepared  "with  all  due  speed". 
Less  than  a  month  later  the  Council  was  concerned  with  a  bill  "to 
prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  moose",  and  in  a  few  years  it  was 
studying  a  bill  "to  encourage  the  destroying  of  wolves". 

In  this  pioneer  society  with  the  woods  and  rivers  at  its  very 
doorstep,  and  hunting  and  fishing  not  a  luxury  but  often  a  necessity, 
many  young  men  of  college  age  must  have  led  an  existence  much 
suited  to  their  natural  tastes.  But  such  a  Natty  Bumpo  mode  of 
life  was  farthest  from  parents'  ambitions  for  their  sons. 

Neither  did  such  official  notices  as  the  offer  of  "sums  to  be  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  a  Yoke  of  Oxen  and  two  Cows  to  be  delivered 
to  such  persons  as  shall  settle  on  the  Portage  from  the  Nashwaak  to 
the  Miramichi"  prove  palatable  to  those  Loyalist  parents  who  wished 
their  sons  to  become  gentlemen  in  the  accepted  pattern.  "He  is  better 
calculated  for  anything  else  than  a  farmer.  It  will  be  hard  work 
indeed  for  him  to  obtain  his  bread  in  a  wilderness  with  his  own 
hands.  His  abilities  are  equal  to  any  institution  where  writing  and 
application  are  necessary,"  said  Penelope  Winslow  in  the  Winslow 
Papers.  And  so  the  elders  had  their  way  and  youth  settled  to  writing 
and  application. 

That  both  youth  and  the  institution  also  settled  into  a  firm 
Loyalist-type  mould  is  shown  in  few  and  brief  glimpses  of  early 
college  days.  As  a  schoolboy,  William  T.  Baird  attended  the  Fred- 
ericton Grammar  School  and  had  to  take  competitive  examinations 
at  King's  College. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Baird,  in  his  Seventy  Years  of  New  Brunswick 
Life,  wrote,  "Many  of  the  boys  were  sons  of  the  so-called  aristocracy 
of  that  day,  and  Segee  and  myself  were  subjected  to  no  small  amount 
of  taunts  and  sneers,  at  and  after  the  competitive  examinations  which 
twice  in  each  year  were  held  on  the  hill  at  King's  College  ....  I 
have  seen  one  of  our  late  judges,  when  attending  King's  College, 
enter  the  Fredericton  library  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  relate  to  my  father 
the  indignities  he  was  daily  made  to  suffer  from  the  class  of  young 
men  above  referred  to  ....  I  joined  a  class  of  young  men  learning 
to  dance.  The  same  teacher  had  a  class  of  the  elite  aristocratic  youths 
of  the  city." 

That  some  must  have  been  unhappy  and  bitter  over  being  made 
to  feel  "of  the  inferior  class",  that  the  yard  of  the  Collegiate  school 
was  the  scene  of  many  combats  "between  the  scions  of  aristocracy" 
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and  the  Plebs — struggles  in  which  Baird  himself  played  a  part — does 
not  seem  unduly  to  bother  him,  for  in  later  days  he  looks  back  upon 
his  student  days  and  philosophizes,  "I  refer  to  this  ...  to  show 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  feel  that  through  influences  or  training 
of  this  kind  latent  energies  are  brought  into  action  that  might  have 
remained  dormant." 

In  October  1829  when  King's  College  opened  its  doors  to 
students  under  a  new  and  more  liberal  Charter,  those  in  residence 
bore  the  onus  of  proving  that  Anglican  or  Dissenter,  aristocrat  or 
pleb,  students  might  find  common  ground  in  work  and  play. 

"The  resident  students  at  that  time  took  their  breakfast  separ- 
ately in  their  own  rooms;  they  provided  the  requisite  crockery  and 
tableware,  tea  and  sugar,  and  the  Steward  was  required  to  furnish 
them  with  a  supply  of  bread,  butter,  milk  and  hot  water.  Dinner 
was  served  at  the  public  table  in  the  Refectory,  and  the  Steward  was 
to  provide  'good  and  sufficient  Board  and  Beer',"  wrote  a  Professor's 
wife. 

That  the  beer  was  both  good  and  sufficient  may  be  accepted, 
for  no  complaints  to  the  contrary  are  found;  but  there  are  more  than 
hints  that  the  board  left  something  to  be  desired.  "The  students 
once  proclaimed  that  they  did  not  intend  to  eat  any  more  'saw-dust' 
pudding — made  of  corn-meal."  Neither  did  the  students  like  bread- 
pudding,  it  being  made  of  bits  of  left-over  bread.  They  christened 
it  Resurrection  Pudding. 

But  much  more  than  unpalatable  puddings,  the  students  resented 
a  certain  President's  wife  at  their  table,  as  they  were  "unaccustomed 
to  have  women  present".  However  their  resentment  could  not  have 
lasted  long  as  the  lady  in  question  was  the  wife  of  one  whose  stay 
at  the  University  was  so  short  that  few  have  heard  his  name.  "He 
was  for  a  year  President.  He  was  unsatisfactory,  therefore  displaced 
after  a  trial  lasting  a  fortnight.  A  lawyer  from  Saint  John  was 
engaged  to  plead  the  students'  case." 

All  presidents  are  human  and  certainly  some  students  are  trying. 
Nevertheless,  records  of  the  trial  show  that  a  President  who  "threat- 
ened to  take  one  of  the  students  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  kick 
him  out  of  the  college",  who  "threatened  the  application  of  the  toe 
of  a  boot",  who  swore  "by  Heaven",  and  "by  Thunder",  was 
guilty  of  "rude,  tyrannical  and  undignified  conduct".  The  students 
proved  their  twenty-six  charges,  and  he  left.  "They  had  a  spirited 
time,"  according  to  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Bailey. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Loring  W.  Bailey,  "Many  ludicrous 
events  were  connected  with  those  old  days  of  residency,  days  repre- 
senting a  time  when  college  life  was  still  to  a  large  extent  'School' 
life,  with  all  sorts  of  petty  regulations  against  what  no  one  probably 
would  ever  think  of  doing  if  the  regulations  did  not  suggest  it." 

"No  resident  Undergraduate  shall  resort  to  any  Inn,  Tavern, 
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or  place  of  public  amusement,  without  the  special  permission 
of  the  President. 

"No  resident  Undergraduate  shall  remain  out  of  the  University, 
nor  any  visitor  in  an  undergraduate's  apartment,  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  without  special  permission  of  the  President. 
"No  Undergraduate  shall  keep  in  his  room  any  kind  of  loaded 
firearms,  or  fireworks;  or  shall  fire  any  gunpowder  or  fireworks 
in  or  near  the  University  buildings. 

"Juniors  shall  pay  respects  to  their  Seniors,  both  in  public  and 
private,  by  taking  off  their  caps,  giving  place  to  them,  and  other 
usual  modes  of  attention  and  civility. 

"Punishments  shall  be  limited  to  fines,  impositions  .  .  .  suspen- 
sion .  .  .  rustication,  expulsion,  or  degradation,"  state  the 
Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances  of  King's. 

No  records  have  been  found  of  "degradation"  but  in  the  'eighties 
a  student  was  rusticated,  with  much  attendant  publicity.  The 
University  Monthly  felt  itself  called  upon  as  the  "student  paper"  to 
state  the  case  for  the  rusticated  one.  But  in  reading  this  impassioned 
defence  of  the  protagonist  one  may  discern  dimly  in  the  background, 
in  his  role  of  super-policeman  the  unhappy,  badgered  University 
President. 

The  ten  o'clock  residency  rule  was,  naturally,  fair  game,  and 
when  the  sleepy  porter  was  not  roused  from  his  bed  to  open  the  main 
front  door  and  note  the  late-comer's  name  (and  probably  the  wrong 
one)  ,  there  was  the  water-pipe,  lime  tree,  or  even  rope  ladder  by  means 
of  which  to  gain  entrance  to  the  fortress.  The  rope  ladder  was 
eventually  discovered,  confiscated,  and  "long  preserved  as  a  trophy  by 
the  authorities". 

The  writing  of  a  chapter  might  well  be  devoted  to  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  firing  a  cannon  on  Encaenia  night.  In  1876 
"The  rusty  old  rebel  first  roared  defiance  to  the  Faculty  from  the 
College  grounds."  The  Colonial  Farmer  says,  "Early  Friday  morn- 
ing the  residents  of  the  city  were  suddenly  startled  from  their  sleep 
by  some  unknown  cause  ....  Some  were  certain  it  was  an  earth- 
quake, others  were  positive  it  was  an  atmospherical  disturbance  of 
some  kind,  some  thought  it  must  be  an  exploded  meteor." 

Records  for  the  next  few  years  showed  a  tenacious  struggle 
between  the  powers-that-be  and  the  student  body.  "The  porter  was 
sent  to  take  possession,  but  the  Cannon  was  not  to  be  found,  for  the 
Senior  class  had  buried  it."  On  Encaenia  night  of  '77  once  more  "it 
roared  defiance  to  the  world".  "Spurred  on  by  the  importance  of 
the  quest,"  the  President  found  it  and  had  it  exhumed  and  buried 
elsewhere.  "The  seniors  hunted  long  and  carefully,  showing  appar- 
ently, an  interest  in  botany  that  amazed  Dr.  Bailey."  The  cannon 
was  found — and  fired.  The  President  once  more  found  it,  "had  it 
filled  to  the  muzzle  with  broken  stone  and  cement.  Then  the  Porter 
took  it  back  a  mile  and  buried  it  in  a  swamp."  But  to  quote  Mrs. 
Loring  W.  Bailey,  "The  Doctor  and  the  Porter  fell  out;  they  did  not 
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kiss  again  with  tears,  but  the  former  gave  the  latter  notice  to  quit  at 
the  end  of  the  year."  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Porter  revealed 
the  hide-out  to  the  students — for  a  consideration.  It  was  dug  up, 
bored  and  drilled,  and,  of  course,  fired.  In  1883  the  unequal  struggle 
was  given  up.  "The  President  announced  .  .  .  that  the  Faculty  did 
not  object  to  the  firing  of  the  cannon,  but  hoped  they  would  not 
make  a  bonfire  on  the  upper  terrace  .  .  .  which  might  destroy  the 
buildings." 

In  Picturesque  Canada  may  be  read  of  Fredericton,  "At  present 
the  brooding  peace  is  seldom  ruffled,  save  when  the  opening  of  the 
river  brings  in  swarms  of  well-paid  and  very  thirsty  lumbermen 
from  their  winter's  seclusion  in  the  remote  heart  of  the  woods,  or 
when,  on  the  evening  of  a  certain  Thursday,  which  falls  towards  the 
last  of  June,  the  city  sleeps  with  one  eye  open,  and  in  the  small  hours 
starts  up  to  find  that  the  old  University  on  the  hill  is  in  full  eruption, 
that  the  night  is  bright  with  blazing  tar-barrels  and  musical  with 
ubiquitous  tin  horns.  Then  the  ground  shakes  with  the  thunderous 
report  of  a  huge  rusty  cannon." 

Nor  were  the  tin  horns  ubiquitous  at  the  firing  of  the  cannon 
only.  They  blasted  at  Christmas.  They  hooted  at  the  bier  of 
ANNA.  The  burning  of  Anna  Lytics  was  a  custom  carried  out  with 
great  solemnity  shortly  before  Encaenia.  "A  funeral  pyre  of  artistic 
and  classical  design  was  erected  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  terrace 
.  .  .  the  Analytics  was  carefully  sewn  up  in  the  centre  of  a  black 
gown  and  placed  on  top  of  an  imposing  bier  which  was  formed  of 
a  huge  hand-barrow  bearing  a  big  box.  The  whole  structure  was 
draped  in  black  gowns  which  entirely  covered  the  bier  in  heavy  folds 
and  trailed  to  the  ground  ....  The  solemn  procession  moved  to 
the  terrace  singing  'not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note'."  The 
second  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  had  been  carefully  arranged  on 
the  analogy  of  the  ancient  Greek  funeral  service,  was  begun.  The 
washing  and  anointing  of  the  departed  consisted  of  a  drenching  with 
kerosene  oil.  At  that  part  in  which  "the  most  precious  raiment  of 
the  deceased  is  placed  upon  the  bier,"  copies  of  old  examination 
papers  and  mathematical  exercises  were  freely  cast  upon  it  by  the 
sorrowing  throng.  The  funeral  oration,  "Friends,  Romans,  coun- 
trymen, lend  me  your  ears,  I  come  to  bury  Anna,  not  to  praise  her," 
the  firing  of  the  pyre,  and  the  singing  of  the  funeral  ode  are  all  de- 
scribed in  the  University  Monthly.  The  funeral  ode  began: 

Lurid  red  the  torches'  ray 
Gleams  across  our  midnight  way, 
As  with  songs  and  dirges  sad 
Mourn  we  Anna  Lytics  dead. 
Hushed  is  now  the  busy  world, 
And  the  day's  bright  banner  furled; 
Weeping  Juniors  now  draw  near, 
See  our  Anna  on  her  bier. 
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The  evening  ended  on  a  hilarious  note,  with  jokes,  songs,  and  a 
march  around  the  building  to  the  raucous  notes  of  horns. 

The  horns  also  accompanied  the  students  on  their  merry  way  at 
Christmas.  "At  Christmas  the  students  drove  tc  Saint  John  as  there 
was  no  railway.  They  made  plenty  of  noise  with  all  sorts  of  horns 
....  They  always  came  and  sang  Tor  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow', 
before  the  rooms  of  the  Professor  they  liked  and  groaned  before  that 
of  another,"  according  to  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Bailey,  an  eye-witness  of 
these  events. 

Students  with  examinations  behind  theta  and  Christmas  holi- 
days about  to  begin  might  well  be  merry,  even  with  a  ninety-five 
mile  drive  ahead  of  them;  but  the  student  who  spent  a  week  on  the 
"Stanley",  which  became  gripped  in  the  ice  of  Northumberland 
Strait  with  snow  drifts  level  with  the  decks,  had  a  colder,  grimmer 
tale  to  tell.  "The  great  snow  fall  seemed  to  shut  us  in  as  with  a 
blanket  ....  The  next  day  dawned  and  still  the  storm  continued. 
A  strong  wind  arose  which  made  our  position  still  more  perilous. 
The  ice  began  to  close  in  on  the  steamer  with  irresistible  force  .... 
The  storm  continued  this  way  for  a  week  ....  The  one  relief  to 
the  passengers  was  that  the  "Stanley"  always  carried  three  months 
provisions,  and  that  the  hold  was  filled  with  mutton,  live  stock,  etc. 
As  for  us,  we  treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke,  and  I  must  say  we 
enjoyed  the  delay  thoroughly  as  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  school." 

Although  many  capable  of  handling  a  student  paper  attended 
the  University,  it  was  not  until  1867  that  such  a  publication  came 
into  being.  In  September  of  1867  under  the  editorship  of  George  E. 
Foster,  volume  I,  number  1  of  the  University  Monthly  appeared. 
That  there  had  been  other  numbers  also  is  known,  for  the  University 
Monthly  of  March  1883  stated:  "The  present  University  Monthly 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  journal  of  the  same  name,  published  in 
the  year  '67-'68." 

This  Phoenix-like  University  Monthly  of  1882  showed  that 
"there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  for  in  it  appeared  articles  and 
poems  by  Roberts  and  Carman. 

Carman  wrote  of  Poetry,  "You  may  be  well  pleased  to  rest  at 
home  and  listen  to  our  own  sweet  singers  .  .  .  learning  to  sing  in 
the  voice  of  their  own  sky  and  winds  and  months."  And  in  this 
voice  he  sang: 

Long  ere  the  shallows  left  the  burning  sky, 
Where  turning  still- winged  up  the  blue  they  float; 

and  again: 

But  fairer  lilies  and  wild  there  grow 
From  Kennebecasis  to  Cabineau. 
Lilies  and  roses  of  Acadie. 
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From  the  river  that  sighs  with  a  song  of  the  sea, 
To  the  rapids  that  sing  in  their  joy  as  they  flow. 
Lilies  and  roses  of  Acadie. 

And  yet  again  in  his  "Ballade  to  the  West  Wind"   (at  Edinburgh) : 

Wind  of  summer  hither  blowing 
Sing  of  far-off  Acadie, 

Dear  to  me 
Where  the  broad  Saint  John  is  flowing. 

Roberts  also  contributed  generously.  His  first  poem  was  a 
rousing  Canoe  Song,  and  there  was  a  lively  and  amusing  continued 
article,  "Ye  Truie  and  Faithfulle  Historic  of  Ye  Squattyckke  Trippe". 
It  depicted  a  canoe  trip  up  the  Madawaska,  Squatook,  Toledi  and 
Temiscouata  Rivers,  in  which  the  travellers  circumvented  the  "flies 
which  had  become  innumerable  and  unbearable  ...  by  the  potent 
aid  of  Slitheroo.  This  magic  fluid  consists  of  Stockholm  tar  and  fat 
of  some  sort  .  .  .  boiled  together  to  the  consistency  of  molasses; 
and  the  fly  that  would  not  avoid  its  fragrance  must  be  possessed  of 
a  very  ill-conditioned  nose."  The  tale  is  one  that  would  fill  any 
adventure-lover  with  joy. 

Some  years  later  Frank  Baird,  '96,  wrote  to  the  Monthly  from 
the  Old  Country  "I  was  permitted  to  hear  a  lecture  on  'The 
Literature  of  Canada'.  Fully  three- fourths  of  the  lecturer's  time 
was  spent  in  talking  of  graduates  of  the  U.  N.  B.  .  .  .  Afterwards  I 
was  asked,  'Is  it  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  that  college  and 
not  write  poetry?'  ' 

In  the  same  letter  he  asked:  "Why  is  not  the  Monthly  more 
literary?"  He  must  have  been  gratified  to  find  another  Roberts,  this 
time  Theodore,  continuing  in  the  former  literary  tradition  with 
"The  Alder  Swamp"  and  other  contributions  in  the  subsequent 
volume. 

Winter  charms,  to  a  long  white  sleep 
The  twisted  alders,  soft  and  slow 
The  lynx-cub  follows  his  sly  device, 
Like  a  tawny  shadow  across  the  snow. 

The  low  hills  glow,  and  the  hollows  smoke, 

And  the  geese  come  back  their  uncharted  trail  .   .   . 

To  continue  this  noteworthy  literary  tradition  the  Poetry  Club 
was  formed  in  1940  and  has  for  several  years  published  the 
Fiddlehead.  Very  favourable  comment  on  the  Fiddlehead  has  been 
made  by  leading  Canadian  journals.  The  work  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, such  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Brewster,  B.A.,  1946,  M.A.  (Radcliffe)  , 
1947,  at  present  on  a  Beaverbrook  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
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London,  and  Fred  Cogswell,  B.A.,  1949,  now  taking  his  M.A.  at 
U.  N.  B.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  best  literary  magazines  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

The  founder  of  the  Poetry  Club,  Dr.  A.  G.  Bailey,  has  served 
as  its  continuous  inspiration  and  encouraging  factor.  The  name 
Fiddlehead  was  chosen  by  Dr.  Bailey  as  appropriate  to  a  magazine 
of  creative  writing  since  the  fiddlehead  fern  was  regarded  by  the 
Malicete  Indians  of  the  Saint  John  River  Valley  as  symbolic  of  the 
creative  power  of  the  sun.  Its  first  editor,  Donald  B.  Gammon, 
dedicated  an  unrhymed  poem  to  the  Fiddlehead: 

Fusing  earth  and  rain 
Unfolding  scroll  of  green 
Symbol  of  the  sun 
You  are  the  brain  of  harmony 

Tender  fingers  stretch 

And  midget  leaves  unfold 

Subtle  dream  of  Truth 

You  are  a  many-fingered  thought. 

"In  the  early  'eighties  the  higher  education  of  women  was  one 
of  the  very  live  questions  of  the  day.  Dr.  Jack  .  .  .  felt  the  Faculty 
was  too  small  to  undertake  separate  lectures  and  was  not  quite  con- 
vinced co-education  was  advisable."  So,  in  part,  said  Mabel  Sterling 
'96  in  the  Alumni  Oration  of  1939.  The  students  of  the  'eighties 
quoted  from  an  Exchange,  "Dean  Burgan  says  God  has  forsaken 
Oxford  University  since  women  have  been  admitted  to  its  examina- 
tions"; and  in  their  Personal  column  it  was  noted  that  "W.  Y.  S. 
Sims,  B.A.  '78,  has  resumed  private  instruction  in  Mathematics,  to 
males  only."  But  they  did  not,  at  least  in  the  columns  of  the 
University  Monthly,  wax  unduly  eloquent  on  the  matter. 

In  fact,  they  seemed  equally  concerned  with  the  health  of  the 
"old  college  clock",  and  much  more  interested  in  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  Normal  School  girls,  or,  as  they  were  called,  Trainers. 
De  Omnibus  Rebus,  the  joke  column  in  the  University  Monthly, 
("Many  articles  under  this  head  are  intelligible  to  Undergraduates 
only.")  has  many  sly  allusions  to  them,  and  some  not  so  sly.  as 

They  come  from  the  hamlet,  they  come  from  the  town, 
There's  Clarke,  and  there's  Smith,  and  there's  Jones,  and 

there's  Brown; 

They  come  from  the  backwoods,  they  come  from  the  city, 
There's  Dolly,  and  Julia,  and  Maggie  and  Kitty. 
Now  U.  N.  B.  Student,  look  out  for  your  heart, 
The  youthful  Celestials  lost  theirs  at  the  start. 
The  grocery  clerk  sighs,  and  the  drygoods  clerk  blushes, 
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And  the  boy  of  the  High  School  most  rapturously  gushes, 

Strange  intoxication  to  seize  on  abstainers, 

So  U.  N.  B.  students  look  out  for  the  TRAINERS. 

And  again: 

From  the  backwoods  and  the  cities, 
From  the  Nashwaak  and  the  Jemseg, 
From  the  Macnaquack  and  Keswick, 
From  the  Pokiok  and  Tobique, 
From  the  St.  John  River  Valley, 
From  the  foggy  shores  of  Fundy, 
Come  these  Trainers  here  to  study. 

In  the  Fall  of  1886,  Mary  Tibbits  entered  the  University,  it 
having  been  legally  shown  that  she  was  a  "person".  An  editorial 
welcomes  the  first  co-ed.  "We  are  confident  that  our  lady  student  is 
only  the  forerunner  of  many  ambitious  ones  of  the  fair  sex,"  while 
De  Omnibus  Rebus  puns,  "We  notice  for  the  first  time  a  slight  bustle 
in  the  Freshman  class." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  expanding  University  needed 
that  space  in  the  Arts  Building  used  as  a  Residence,  and  the  students 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  "Wanigan"  as  they  had  familiarly  called 
their  rooms,  and  look  for  board  in  the  City.  This  was  not  done 
without  protest. 

The  loss  of  the  Residence,  the  instituting  of  a  four-year  course, 
the  coming  of  the  co-eds,  might  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  an  era — 
an  era  in  which  students  wore  cap  and  gown  to  class  and  church, 
visited  the  Celestial  (as  they  called  Fredericton)  nattily  attired  in 
straw  hats,  side-lights,  and  swinging  a  cane,  and  studied  for  their 
finals  in  the  hot  June  days  lying  under  the  trees  or  in  hammocks  in 
the  Grove.  They  dubbed  their  Residence  the  "Wanigan",  a  lumber- 
jack term  which  persisted  for  many  years.  In  due  season  some  ex- 
perimented with  making  maple  sugar,  and  all  had  an  annual  holiday 
for  skating,  declared  by  the  authorities  when  weather  and  river  ice 
proved  propitious. 

The  Literary  and  Debating  Society  flourished  vigorously  and 
held  many  Mock  Parliaments  which  proved  a  considerable  attraction 
to  the  townsfolk.  Both  Celestials  and  Trainers  came  up  the  Hill 
by  road  and  path,  the  latter  sometimes  torch-lit,  to  hear  debates  on 
the  proposed  bridge  across  the  St.  John  River  at  Fredericton,  Pro- 
hibition, building  the  Tobique  Valley  Railway,  or  some  such  timely 
topic.  The  Fall  term  began  with  formality.  The  Governor  (later, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor) ,  as  the  Visitor,  drove  up  the  Hill  and 
officially  declared  the  College  open.  Cricket  flourished,  though 
matches  away  from  home  were  frowned  upon;  and  an  official  sports 
day  was  held  on  the  terrace  with  much  preliminary  pushing  and 
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pulling  of  the  heavy  roller  by  the  students  in  order  to  even  the  terrain. 
The  Terrace  presented  difficulties  as  well  can  be  imagined;  therefore, 
the  gift  of  a  cricket  and  football  field  was  hailed  with  great  enthus- 
iasm. When  the  railway  was  built  through  a  portion  of  the  grounds, 
there  was  more  than  regret  felt. 

In  the  'nineties,  as  registration  increased,  athletics  came  to  the 
fore  and  matches  began  to  be  played  away  from  home.  There  were 
hockey  and  football  teams  and  increasing  interest  in  a  gymnasium. 
In  1911  a  basketball  trip  to  Upper  Canada  added  to  U.  N.  B.'s 
growing  reputation.  "It  was  the  most  ambitious  trip  ever  taken  and 
although  not  a  game  was  won  from  the  Upper  Canada  teams  the 
closeness  of  the  scores  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  games 
with  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton,  were  lost  on  a  total  margin  of 
six  points."  Athletic  records  have  always  been  carefully  kept  and  in 
the  University  Monthly,  later  the  Brunswickan,  one  may  follow  de- 
scriptions of  sports  days  and  games  from  the  old  days  of  the  Terrace 
and  Scully's  Grove  to  the  modern  times  of  the  second-to-none  Lady 
Beaverbrook  Gymnasium. 

Every  winter  it  was  the  custom  of  the  students  to  have  some 
sort  of  celebration.  Usually  a  college  drive  was  held,  and  some 
sparkling  winter's  night  "was  made  hideous  with  the  sound  of  horns 
and  discordant  singing".  In  February  1891  this  was  changed  to  a 
Conversazione.  The  University  Monthly  gives  details:  "In  1892 
the  second  annual  conversazione  and  promenade  concert  was  held  in 
the  College  building  on  February  1 1 .  The  main  hall  was  so  trans- 
formed as  to  be  hardly  recognizable,  and  it  seemed  indeed  a  glimpse 
of  fairyland  to  behold  such  a  galaxy  of  youth  and  beauty  gliding 
about  to  the  strains  of  the  soul-inspiring  waltz.  In  the  middle  of 
the  hall  a  huge  arch  of  evergreens  was  erected,  and  the  pleasing  effect 
was  heightened  by  the  artistic  distribution  of  flags  and  bunting.  The 
hall  and  lecture  rooms  were  lighted  by  candles,  whose  soft  glow  pro- 
duced an  effect  otherwise  unattainable.  A  running  supper  was  served. 
For  those  who  did  not  dance  other  amusements  were  provided.  Dr. 
Bailey  and  Professor  Duff  performed  many  interesting  experiments  in 
their  lecture  rooms,  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Sound  and 
Electricity.  Many  were  attracted  to  the  library  by  the  sounds  issuing 
from  that  modern  miracle,  the  phonograph."  The  Con,  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  students'  way  of  playing  host  to  the  people  of  Fred- 
ericton  who  had  shown  them  many  kindnesses.  In  1894  Professors 
Downing  and  Dixon,  assisted  by  some  of  the  students,  brought  the 
first  wiring  to  the  buildings  and  at  a  later  Con  the  number  '97  shone 
among  the  greenings  in  electric  lights. 

Even  more  pleasant  than  the  Con  itself,  to  some  at  least,  were 
the  preparations.  In  1911  the  student  publication  says,  "A  brief 
retrospect  of  the  past  month  brings  up  a  number  of  days  blissfully 
filled  with  'greenings',  play  rehearsals  .  .  .  hockey  reports  .... 
The  custom  of  'Greenings'  is  an  annual  one,  peculiar  we  believe  to 
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U.  N.  B.,  and  the  afternoons  spent  in  winding  long  wreaths  of  spicy 
fir  and  hemlock  in  anticipation  of  Con.  decorations,  with  a  taste  of 
the  'light  fantastic'  afterwards,  have  always  pleasant  associations  for 
U.  N.  B.  students." 

Societies  became  more  numerous  with  the  larger  number  of 
students.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  inspiring 
summer  sessions  for  representative  delegates  at  Northfield  or  Silver 
Bay  flourished  to  an  extent  which  their  present  successor,  the 
S.  C.  M.,  would  view  with  envy,  for  in  some  years  the  majority  of 
students  were  members.  Enthusiastic  support  was  also  given  the 
college  "Y"  by  some  of  the  graduates  and  other  citizens.  The  Ladies' 
Society,  Delta  Rho,  the  Engineering  Society,  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, the  Chemical  Society,  the  Science  Club  and  others  also  began 
and  flourished. 

The  Junior  Tea  was  an  elaborate  affair  which  brought  out  con- 
siderable ingenuity  on  the  part  of  many  Junior  girls.  Settings  for 
these  Teas  ranged  from  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette,  with  costumes 
in  keeping  and  menus  in  French,  to  an  underwater  world  of  lights 
and  shadows  and  sea-monsters.  The  last  Junior  Tea  was  held  during 
World  War  II,  the  guests  being  seated  on  sand  bags  and  the  waitresses 
dressed  as  the  Services.  Rationing  brought  an  end  to  this  happy 
event.  The  Hammerfest  and  the  Wassail,  serving  sterner  fare,  were 
not  demoralized  by  rationing  and  so  celebrate  unto  this  day. 

Societies  are  a  cementing  bond  in  the  student  body,  but  the  lack 
of  a  Residence  and  a  Common  Room  made  gaps  impossible  to  fill. 
"The  attention  of  the  student  body  has  been  somewhat  forcibly 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  old  reading  room  is  gone.  That  which  was 
a  place  where  the  student  body  congregated  and  spoke  freely  what 
they  thought,  and  where  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
which  has  characterized  U.  N.  B.  in  the  past  was  mostly  generated, 
has  been  taken  from  us,  and  has  now  been  turned  into  a  lecture  room. 
We  justly  miss  it  as  it  simply  means  a  greater  breach  between  Engi- 
neering and  Arts,  a  blow  to  college  spirit,  and  a  certain  loss  to  our 
former  independence."  So  says  a  University  Monthly  of  1908. 

The  Lady  Beaverbrook  Residence  reinstated  lost  opportunities 
for  a  certain  number,  and  the  wartime  exigencies  that  brought 
Alexander  College  into  being  created  a  whole  new  "set-up",  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  adequately  in  a  brief  chapter. 

Some  of  the  brilliant  canvasses  of  the  late  Pegi  Nicol  MacLeod 
show  a  summer  campus  with  a  mingling  of  Nuns,  sailors,  and  other 
students.  To  many  this  is  an  incomprehensible  juxtaposition  unless 
one  knows  that  the  Nuns  were  students  at  the  U.  N.  B.  Summer 
School,  while  the  sailors  were  taking  the  course  in  Radar. 

To  trace  the  many  student  activities  through  inadequate  records 
and  veiled  allusions  is  a  fascinating  puzzle,  the  attempted  solution  of 
which  will  satisfy  no  one.  There  are  many  omissions.  Initiation, 
clashes  between  Town  and  Gown,  rise  of  student  government  from 
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its  first  mention  in  1886  to  the  responsible  position  it  holds  today, 
the  painting  of  the  Burns  statue,  the  veto  declared  against  certain 
shops  guilty  of  discriminatory  practices,  the  famous  Flagpole  incid- 
ent,— these  and  many  other  episodes  dear  to  the  hearts  of  graduates 
will  not  be  found  here. 

Have  student  mores  altered  much  in  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years?  In  the  early  1800's  Aristocrats  and  Plebs  ranged  them- 
selves one  against  the  other  in  conflict.  In  1 949  an  American  frater- 
nity was  turned  down  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  discriminatory  and 
might  divide  the  campus.  "On  finding  that  the  novice  inductee  must 
take  an  oath  in  public  that  he  was  of  the  white  race  and  also  a 
Christian  the  students  refused  to  join  ....  A  tremendous  pride  was 
shown  by  the  students  present  in  the  fact  that  at  U.  N.  B.  discrimin- 
atory practices  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum." 

So  let  the  students  themselves  through  the  columns  of  The 
Brunswickan  close  this  chapter. 
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Appendix  "A" 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
FEBRUARY  12th,  1800 

PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

GEORGE  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the 
Tho.s  Carleton  Faith  and  so  forth — To  all  to  whom  these  pre- 
sents shall  come  GREETING — WHEREAS  divers 
of  our  loving  Subjects  by  their  Petition  to  our  trusty  and  well  be- 
loved THOMAS  CARLETON  Esquire  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Province  of  New  Brunswick  in  America 
have  prayed  for  our  letters  Patent  and  Charter  of  Incorporation  for 
the  erecting  and  establishing  of  a  College  in  our  said  Province  for  the 
education  and  instructon  of  Youth  in  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
for  which  purpose  lands  have  since  been  granted  in  the  Parish  of 
Fredericton  in  our  said  Province  by  sundry  letters  Patent  under  the 
Seal  of  our  said  Province  with  reservations  of  Rent  payable  in  trust 
to  Persons  named  in  the  said  letters  Patent  to  receive  the  same  for  the 
support  of  a  public  Seminary  of  learning  at  Fredericton  in  our  said 
Province  of  New  Brunswick;  which  rents  amount  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pounds  current  money  of  our  said  'Province  per  Annum: 
And  whereas  the  said  trust,  being  eventually  vested  in  the  Heirs  of 
the  Persons  so  named  in  the  Grants  as  aforesaid,  may  in  time  come 
to  fail  and  be  defeated  for  default  of  such  Heirs,  or  be  vested  in  Per- 
sons of  whom  neither  the  number,  the  Sex.  nor  the  condition  in  life 
can  be  fores'een,  and  who  may  possibly  be  found  altogether  unfit  for 
such  a  Trust;  in  consideration  whereof  the  Grantees  and  Proprietors 
of  the  said  lands  have,  by  their  joint  Petition  to  our  said  Lieutenant 
Governor,  as  Chancellor  of  our  said  Province,  prayed  to  surrender 
the  said  Grants,  that  they  may  be  cancelled  and  other  Grants  of  the 
same  lands  may  be  made  to  the  Petitioners,  with  provisions  for 
authorizing  the  future  payments  of  the  respective  rents  aforesaid  to 
fit  persons,  so  appointed  as  to  have  perpetual  succession  in  our  said 
Province;  which  Petition  has  been  accepted  accordingly  in  our  Chan- 
cery of  our  said  Province  of  New  Brunswick;  KNOW  YE  therefore 
that  WE  favoring  the  said  useful  and  laudable  Institution  and  De- 
sign, and  willing  to  promote  and  encourage  the  progress  of  Religion 
and  Learning  in  all  parts  of  our  Dominions,  and  to  provide  for  the 
better  ordering  and  governing  of  the  Members  of  the  College  herein 
after  created,  and  of  the  Youth  Students  and  all  other  Persons  who 
may  become  Pupils  or  be  admitted  into  the  same,  and  for  establishing 
a  further  Fund  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  and  giving 
lawful  powers  for  the  receiving  managing  and  disposing  of  the  rents 
aforesaid,  and  of  all  such  monies  goods  and  chattels  lands  tenements 
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and  hereditaments  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  hereafter  given  and 
granted  by  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  or  by  any  of  our  loving 
Subjects  or  other  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid;  And  being  fully  convinced  of  the  Loyalty  and  Affection  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  our  said  Province  to  our  Person  and  Government; 
of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  given 
granted  ordained  constituted  and  declared,  and  by  these  Presents  for 
Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  do  give  grant  ordain  constitute  and 
declare  that  there  be,  and  forever  hereafter  shall  be,  within  this  our 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  in  America  a  College  for  the  education 
and  instruction  of  Youth  in  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  espec- 
ially in  the  principles  and  precepts  of  true  Religion  and  Morality. 
And  farther  We  do  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  give  grant  ordain 
constitute  and  declare  that  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Thomas 
Carleton  Esquire,  our  Lieutenant  Governor  aforesaid,  The  Honor- 
able George  Duncan  Ludlow  Esquire  Our  Chief  Justice  and  Jonathan 
Odell  Esquire  Secretary  of  our  said  Province;  Jonathan  Bliss  Esquire 
our  Attorney  General,  and  Ward  Chipman  Esquire  Solicitor  General 
of  our  said  Province;  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Solicitor  General  of  our  said  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
the  time  being  forever;  The  Honorable  Isaac  Allen  and  John 
Saunders  Esquires,  Justices  of  our  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in 
our  said  Province,  the  Honorable  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow  Edward 
Winslow  Beverly  Robinson  and  George  Leonard  Esquires,  Members 
of  our  Council  of  our  said  Province,  The  Reverend  George  Pidgeon, 
Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Fredericton  and  Ecclesiastical  Commissary  in 
our  said  Province;  and  the  Reverend  James  Bissett  principal  Pre- 
ceptor of  the  Academy  or  public  Seminary  of  Learning  in  Fredericton 
aforesaid,  and  their  Successors  to  be  hereafter  chosen  and  appointed 
in  such  manner  as  is  hereafter  by  these  Presents  directed,  be,  and  for- 
ever hereafter  shall  be  by  virtue  of  these  Presents  one  Body  politic 
and  corporate  in  Deed  and  Name,  and  shall  have  continuance  forever, 
by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Brunswick;  and  them  the  said  Thomas  Carleton  George  Duncan 
Ludlow,  Jonathan  Odell,  Jonathan  Bliss,  Ward  Chipman,  Isaac 
Allen,  John  Saunders,  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  Edward  Winslow,  Beverly 
Robinson,  George  Leonard,  George  Pidgeon  and  James  Bissett  and 
their  Successors  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Brunswick  We  do  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors 
fully  and  really  create,  erect,  make,  ordain,  establish,  constitute  and 
appoint  to  be  one  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  to  have  continuance 
forever  in  Deed  and  in  Name  to  them  and  to  their  Successors  and  that 
by  the  same  Name  they  and  their  Successors  shall  and  may  have 
perpetual  Succession,  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  require 
assemble  and  meet  together  for  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  that  they  and 
their  Successors  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the 
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College  of  New  Brunswick  shall  and  may  at  all  times  forever  here- 
after, be  persons  able  and  capable  in  the  Law  to  purchase,  take,  have, 
hold,  receive  and  enjoy  any  Manors,  Lands,  Tenements,  Liberties, 
Privileges,  Jurisdictions  and  Hereditaments  whatsoever,  of  what  kind 
quality  or  nature  soever  they  be,  situate  and  being  either  within  our 
said  Province  of  New  Brunswick  or  elsewhere  within  any  other  our 
Dominions  and  Territories  to  them  and  their  Successors  in  Fee  and 
Perpetuity,  or  for  term  of  life  or  lives,  or  years  or  otherwise,  in  what 
sort  soever  so  as  the  same  exceed  not  in  Lands  and  hereditaments  of 
Inheritance  the  clear  yearly  value  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  lawful 
Money  of  Great  Britain,  the  Statute  for  not  putting  of  lands  or 
tenements  in  Mortmain,  or  in  any  thing  therein  contained,  or  any 
other  Act  or  Statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  and  also  all 
manner  of  Goods  and  Chattels  Sum  and  Sums  of  money  and  other 
things  whatsoever,  of  what  nature  or  quality  soever  they  be,  and  also 
to  give  grant,  sell,  demise,  let,  assign,  alien  and  dispose  of  all  or  any 
of  the  said  Manors,  Lands,  Tenements,  Hereditaments,  Goods  or 
Chattels,  and  also  to  do  perform  and  execute  all  and  every  other 
lawful  Act  and  Acts  Thing  and  Things  whatsoever  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick;  and 
also  that  they  and  their  Successors  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick,  and  also  that  they  and 
their  Successors  by  the  name  aforesaid  shall  and  may  be  persons  able 
and  capable  in  the  law  to  plead  and  to  be  impleaded,  to  answer  and 
to  be  answered  unto,  to  defend  and  to  be  defended,  in  what  Court 
or  Courts  soever,  and  before  any  Judges  or  Justices  or  other  Persons 
and  Officers  of  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  whatsoever,  in  all  and 
singular  Actions,  Pleas,  Suits,  Plaints,  Matters  and  Demands  of  what 
nature  or  quality  soever  they  be  or  shall  be,  in  the  same,  and  in  the 
like,  and  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as  any  other  the  people  of 
that  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  of  our 
said  Province  of  New  Brunswick  or  any  other  Body  Corporate  or 
Politic  within  the  same  our  Province  aforesaid  or  the  said  part  of 
our  Kingdom  aforesaid,  may  or  can  have  hold  take  purchase  possess 
enjoy,  retain,  give,  grant,  sell  demise  alien,  dispose,  assign,  plead  and 
be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  defend  or  be  defended, 
do,  perform  or  execute,  and  that  they  and  their  Successors  shall  and 
may  forever  hereafter  have  a  common  Seal  to  serve  and  use  for  all 
causes  matters  things  and  affairs  whatsoever  of  them  and  their  Suc- 
cessors and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  or  any  five  or 
more  of  them  at  any  Court  or  Meeting  to  be  legally  assembled  as 
herein  after  is  provided,  to  appoint  alter  and  make  new  the  said  Seal 
from  time  to  time  at  their  Will  and  Pleasure. — And  We  do  will  and 
ordain  and  by  these  Presents  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  grant 
and  declare  that  there  shall  and  may  be  convened  and  held  upon  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  the  Month  of  July  —  yearly  and  every 
year  at  Fredericton  aforesaid,  a  Court  or  Meeting  of  the  said  Cor- 
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poration  of  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Bruns- 
wick for  the  ordering  managing  and  conducting  of  their  affairs  and 
Interests;  without  any  Summons  or  any  farther  Warrant  Commis- 
sion or  Order  in  this  behalf;  and  that  the  said  Governor  and  Trustees 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  being  then  and  there  assembled  together 
shall  be  a  legal  Court  and  meeting  of  the  said  Corporation  and  shall 
have  power  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  as  the  Business  and  Affairs 
of  the  said  Corporation  may  require,  and  to  do  execute  and  perform 
all  and  every  Act  and  Acts,  Thing  and  Things  which  the  said  Gov- 
ernor and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  are  or  shall  by 
these  Presents  be  authorized  and  impowered  at  any  Court  or  Meeting 
to  do,  act,  transact  and  perform  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if 
all  and  every  the  Members  of  the  said  Corporation  were  present,  and 
also  that  any  three  Members  of  the  said  Corporation  for  the  time 
being  shall  have  hereby  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
summon  or  cause  to  be  summoned  and  held  any  other  Court  or 
Meeting  of  the  said  Corporation  in  Fredericton  aforesaid  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  require,  giving  not  less  than  ten  days  previous  notice 
thereof  in  some  public  News  Paper  printed  within  our  said  Province 
or  otherwise  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  the  Members  of  the 
said  Corporation  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor or  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  Province  for  the  time 
being,  or  in  his  absence,  the  first  who  may  be  present,  in  the  order 
herein  before  recited,  of  those  who  are  or  shall  be  for  the  time  being 
ex  officio  members  of  the  said  Corporation;  or  in  their  absence  the 
Senior  Member  of  the  Corporation  then  present  (such  Seniority  to 
be  taken  according  as  they  are  named  in  this  Charter  or  may  here- 
after be  chosen  Members  of  the  said  Corporation)  shall  preside  at 
every  Court  or  Meeting  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  the  rights  powers  and  authorities  of  Governor  of  the  said 
College  for  that  turn.  And  for  the  better  ordering  and  conducting 
of  the  Education  of  Youth  in  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the 
said  College,  and  maintaining  due  and  regular  discipline  therein,  we 
do  further  by  these  presents  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  give  and 
grant  unto  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Brunswick,  and  their  Successors,  that  they  or 
any  five  or  more  of  them  at  any  Court  or  Meeting  legally  assembled 
as  aforesaid  shall  have  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
elect  and  appoint  some  fit  and  able  person,  being  in  Holy  Orders  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  be  President  of  the  said  College,  and  so 
many  fit  and  able  Persons  being  Members  of  and  in  Communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law  established  to  be  Professors 
in  the  said  College,  as  they  the  said  Governor  and  Trustees  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them  met  and  assembled  as  aforesaid  shall  from  time 
to  time  judge  to  be  requisite  and  expedient,  and  also  to  elect  and 
appoint  some  fit  person  to  be  Treasurer,  and  some  fit  person  to  be 
Clerk,  and  also  such  and  so  many  other  fit  and  able  Persons  to  be 
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Officers  and  Ministers  of  the  said  Corporation  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  Judge  to  be  requisite  and  expedient,  for  promoting  the  In- 
terests and  enlarging  the  public  Benefits  of  this  Institution,  with  all 
or  any  the  powers  authorities,  Rights  and  Privileges  held  and  en- 
joyed by  all  or  any  the  Officers  and  Ministers  of  any  of  our  Colleges 
in  either  of  our  Universities  in  that  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  called  England;  and  also  to  make  and  provide  for  the  Presi- 
dent, Professors,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  and  other  Officers  and  Ministers 
of  the  said  College  such  Salaries,  Allowances,  Stipends  and  Rewards, 
in  the  execution  of  the  said  respective  Offices,  as  they  shall  think 
meet:  and  the  said  President  and  Professors,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  and 
other  Officers  and  Ministers  so  elected  and  appointed  to  displace  and 
remove,  and  other  fit  persons  in  their  or  any  of  their  places  at  the 
pleasure  and  discretion  of  the  said  Corporation  and  their  Successors 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them  so  met  and  assembled  from  time  to  time 
to  elect  and  appoint.  Provided  always  and  We  do  further  Will 
ordain  and  declare  by  these  Presents  that  the  Person  so  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  said  College  from  time  to  time  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
said  Province  for  the  time  being  for  his  Approbation;  to  which 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  respec- 
tively, We  do  hereby  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  give  full  power 
and  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  Person  so  elected  and 
presented  to  be  President  of  the  said  College  before  his  Induction 
into  or  undertaking  the  execution  of  the  said  Office  or  Place,  which 
approbation  or  disapprobation  shall  be  signified  in  writing  under  the 
hand  of  such  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  in  case  he  shall  disapprove  of  the  person  so  elected  and 
presented,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, or  any  five  or  more  of  them  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  elect  some  other  fit  person,  being  in  holy  orders  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  President  of  the  said  College  to  be  pre- 
sented and  approved  or  disapproved  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  so 
from  time  to  time  as  often  as  the  Person  so  elected  and  presented  shall 
be  disapproved  of  or  shall  happen  to  die  or  be  removed  as  aforesaid. 
And  to  the  end  also  that  the  said  Corporation  may  have  continual 
succession  and  may  be  the  better  supplied  from  time  to  time  hereafter 
with  fit  and  able  Persons  to  be  Members  of  the  said  Corporation  in 
the  place  and  places  of  such  of  the  present  Members  herein  above 
named  or  of  any  others  that  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  to  be  Members, 
and  shall  happen  to  die,  or  as  shall,  by  reason  of  their  own  affairs 
or  otherwise,  desire  to  be  discharged  from  being  any  longer  Members 
of  the  said  Corporation  We  do  likewise  by  these  presents  for  Us  our 
Heirs  and  Successors  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Corporation  of  the 
Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  and  their 
Successors,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Governor  and  Trustees,  and  their  Successors,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
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them  at  any  Court  or  Meeting  legally  assembled  as  aforesaid,  to  dis- 
charge any  such  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  writing  certify  his 
or  their  desire  so  to  be  discharged  from  being  any  longer  Member  or 
Members  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  to  elect  appoint  and  admit 
into  the  said  Corporation  in  the  place  of  any  of  the  said  Member  or 
Members  that  shall  be  dead  or  discharged  as  aforesaid  any  other  and 
so  many  fit  and  discreet  person  or  persons,  as  they  shall  see  cause  so 
as  the  Person  and  Persons  to  be  at  any  time  hereafter  newly  admitted 
and  to  be  members  of  the  said  Corporation  together  with  the  then 
remaining  Members  of  the  said  Corporation  for  the  time  being  do 
not  in  the  whole  exceed  the  number  of  thirteen  persons — Provided 
also,  and  we  do  by  these  presents  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors, 
will  ordain  and  declare  that  each  and  every  of  the  Members  of  the 
said  Corporation  appointed  or  hereafter  from  time  to  time  to  be 
appointed  and  chosen  as  aforesaid,  and  also  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  said  College  shall  each  before  the  undertaking  of  the 
execution  of  their  several  Offices  and  Places,  respectively,  take  their 
several  and  respective  Oaths  for  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties  in  their  several  and  respective  Offices  and  Places,  and  also 
the  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  repeat  and  subscribe  the 
Test  or  Declaration  in  said  Act  contained,  together  with  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration,  before  the  Governor  or  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said  Province  or  before  any  two  or  more 
of  our  Council  of  our  said  Province  for  the  time  being,  to  whom  We 
do  by  these  Presents  give  full  power  and  authority  to  give  and 
administer  the  same  respectively  from  time  to  time  according  to  our 
true  meaning  herein  declared  without  any  Commission  or  farther 
Warrant  to  be  had  and  obtained  from  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors 
in  this  behalf.  And  We  do  likewise  for  us  our  Heirs  and  Successors 
by  these  Presents  farther  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Corporation 
of  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  their  Successors  that  they  and  their  Successors  or  any  five  or 
more  of  them  at  any  Court  or  Meeting  legally  assembled  as  aforesaid 
shall  and  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make,  ordain,  con- 
stitute appoint  and  set  down  in  writing  from  time  to  time  such  rea- 
sonable Acts,  Orders,  Ordinances,  Instructions,  Laws,  Statutes  and 
Constitutions  as  to  them  or  any  five  or  more  of  them  shall  seem  fit, 
good,  wholesome,  profitable,  honest,  necessary  and  convenient  accord- 
ing to  their  sound  discretion,  for  the  support  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion and  their  Successors  and  for  directing  how  and  in  what  manner 
the  said  President,  Professors,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  and  other  Officers, 
Ministers  and  Persons  for  the  time  being  trusted  and  to  be  trusted 
appointed  and  employed  by  the  said  Corporation  and  their  Suc- 
cessors, shall  and  ought  to  demean  bear  and  conduct  themselves 
in  their  Offices  and  places  and  Trusts  respectively,  and  for  the  good 
rule  and  Government  of  the  said  College  for  the  Education  and 
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Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Youth,  Pupils  and  Students  and  all  other  Persons  who  may  become 
Members  thereof  or  be  received  or  admitted  into  the  same  for  Edu- 
cation and  Instruction,  and  of  all  the  Officers  and  Ministers  thereof 
and  all  other  Persons  whatsoever,  received  and  admitted  to  Inhabit 
and  reside  in  any  the  Houses  or  Buildings  of  the  said  College  in 
Fredericton  aforesaid;  and  for  and  concerning  the  erecting  and  build- 
ing of  any  House  or  Houses  or  other  Buildings  whatsoever  for  the 
use  of  the  said  College  and  the  managing  ordering  and  disposing  of 
all  and  every  the  manors,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  sales, 
grants,  leases,  rents,  goods,  chattels,  money  or  stock  of  the  said 
Corporation  and  their  Successors,  and  also  for  and  concerning  the 
admission  into  the  said  College  of  Youth,  pupils  and  Students  and 
their  Instruction,  Education,  Conduct  and  Tuition  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  true  Religion 
and  Morality;  and  for  the  providing  and  appointing  of  such  and  so 
many  fit  and  suitable  persons  to  be  Instructors,  and  Tutors  and 
School  Masters,  and  other  Preceptors,  Directors  and  Assistants,  in 
the  care,  government,  tuition  and  education  of  the  Youth,  Pupils 
and  Students  of  the  said  College  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  and 
convenient  from  time  to  time,  and  on  such  conditions  and  with  such 
Salaries,  Allowances  and  Rewards  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  judged  expedient;  and  for  and  concerning  all 
other  matters  and  things,  incident  unto  or  that  shall  or  may  concern 
the  said  College  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  Youth  in  the 
liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  any  other  the  matters  Interests  or  Affairs 
of  the  said  Corporation  and  their  Successors,  and  the  same  Acts, 
Orders,  Ordinances,  Instructions,  Laws,  Statutes  and  Constitutions 
so  made  and  to  be  made,  to  revoke,  repeal,  alter  or  change,  and 
others  or  new  ones  to  agree,  make,  ordain,  constitute,  appoint  and 
set  down  in  writing  as  aforesaid,  as  they  or  any  five  or  more  of  them 
shall  see  cause,  so  as  the  said  Acts,  Orders,  Ordinances,  Instructions, 
Laws,  Statutes  and  Constitutions  or  any  of  them  be  not  repugnant 
or  contrary  to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  that  part  of  our  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  to  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  our  said 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  but  thereunto  conformable  and  agree- 
able. And  We  do  further  Will,  ordain  and  declare  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  said  College  for  the  time  being  shall  forever  hereafter  do 
and  perform,  say,  sing  or  recite,  or  cause  to  be  done  and  performed, 
said  sung  or  recited,  in  a  devout  or  decent  manner,  in  some  Chapel 
or  other  public  Building  or  convenient  place  belonging  to  the  said 
College  in  Fredericton  aforesaid,  daily  in  the  Morning  and  Evening 
of  every  day,  public  morning  and  Evening  Prayers  and  Religious 
Services  and  Exercises  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  Law  established  in  that  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  called  England  for  the  time  being, 'or  some  collection  of 
prayers  to  be  made  therefrom  with  a  Collect  and  Prayer  peculiar  for 
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the  said  College,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  Province  for  the  time 
being — and  We  do  further  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Governor 
and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Successors, 
and  by  these  Presents  do  ordain  appoint  and  declare  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Governor  and  Trustees  and  their 
Successors  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,    and  they  have   hereby  full 
power  and  authority  at  any  Court  or  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  to 
be  legally  assembled    as  aforesaid    at  Fredericton    aforesaid    to  give 
grant  and  confer  to  any  Person  or  Persons  by  them  thought  worthy 
all  and  any  such  degree    and  degrees,    Honors,    Privileges    and  Im- 
munities as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  by  any  or  either  of  our 
Universities  or  Colleges  in  that  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
called  England:  and  that    Certificates,    Diplomas    and  Testimonials 
thereof  be  made  and  given  under  the  Seal  of  the  said  Corporation. 
And  farther  We  will    and  by  these  presents    for  Us  our    Heirs  and 
Successors,  do  grant  appoint  and  declare  that  our  Governor,  'or,  in 
his  absence,  our  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  said  Province  for  the  time  being  shall  be  the  ordinary  Visitor  of 
the  said  Corporation  and  College,  and  shall  and  may  from  time  to 
time  have  all  and  all  manner  of  power  and  authority  as  often  as  he 
shall  think  fit  of  visiting  all  and    singular    the  Acts,  Orders,  Laws, 
Statutes  doings  and  proceedings  of  the  said  Corporation  and  of  doing 
and  performing  all  things  which  he  shall  think  to  be  conducive  to 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  Corporation  and  College  or  to 
the  Correction,  Reversal  and  Reformation  of  any  abuses  or  errors  in 
the  same,  and  have  hold  and  exercise  all  and  all  manner  of  visitatorial 
power  and  authority  therein    in  as  full  and  ample   manner    as  any 
Visitor  of  any  or  either   of  our  said  Colleges  in  either   of  our  Uni- 
versities aforesaid  may  or  can  do,  perform,    have    hold    or  exercise. 
And  lastly  We  Will  and    by  these  presents  for    Us  our    Heirs  and 
Successors  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor arid  Trustees  of  the    College    of    New    Brunswick    and  their 
Successors  that  these    our    Letters    Patent    or    the  Inrollment    and 
Exemplification  of  the  same,  and  all  and  every  the  matters  and  things, 
powers,  licenses  and  authorities  in  the  same  contained,  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  good,  valid,  sufficient  and  effectual  in  the  Law  in  and  by 
all  things  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and  shall 
be  construed  adjudged  and  taken,  in  all  our  Courts  and  elsewhere, 
most  beneficially  and  largely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
said  Corporation  and  their    Successors,    without    any    other    license 
Grant  or  Confirmation  from  Us  our  Heirs  or  Successors  hereafter  to 
be  had  or  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  not  naming  or  not  reciting, 
or  misnaming  or  misreciting  of  the  Offices,  Franchises,  Privileges  and 
Immunities  aforesaid  or  any  of  them  and  notwithstanding  a  Writ  of 
Ad  quod  Damnum  hath  not  issued  in  this  behalf,  and  generally  any 
Law.  Statute,  Act,  Ordinance,  Provision  or  Restraint  to  the  contrary, 
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heretofore  had  made,  ordained  or  provided  or  any  other  matter  or 
thing  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

IN  TESTIMONY  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent  and  the  Great  Seal  of  our  said  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick to  be  hereunto  affixed.  WITNESS  our  trusty  and  well  beloved 
Thomas  Carleton  Esquire  our  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  said  Province  of  New  Brunswick  at  Fredericton  the 
twelfth  day  of  February  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and 
eight  hundred,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  of  our  Reign. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  COMMAND 
(Signed)    Jon.n  Odell. 
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Appendix  "B" 

FIRST  GRANT  OF  LAND  TO  THE  COLLEGE 
JULY  18th,   1900 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

GEORGE  the  third  by    the  Grace  of    God  of 
Great    Britain    France    and    Ireland    King    De- 
Tho.s  Carleton  fender  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth — 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come 

GREETING.  KNOW  YE  that  We  of  our  special  grace  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion  have  given  and  granted  and  by  these 
Presents  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  do  give  and  grant  unto  the 
Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  and  their 
Successors  a  Tract  of  Land  situate  lying  and  being  within  the  Parish 
of  Fredericton  in  the  County  of  York  and  abutted  and  bounded  as 
follows  to  wit,  beginning  on  the  southwesterly  Bank  or  Shore  of 
the  River  Saint  John  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  Creek  com- 
monly called  Mill  Creek  being  the  upper  or  northwesterly  corner  of 
the  Tract  of  Land  granted  to  Charles  Morris  Junior,  thence  running 
by  the  magnetic  needk  along  the  northwesterly  line  of  the  said  Grant 
South  forty  five  degrees  West  by  a  line  of  blazed  Trees  marked  A.R. 
two  hundred  and  forty  chains  of  four  poles  •each  or  until  it  meets  a 
larch  Tree  marked  A.R.  standing  on  the  southeasterly  corner  of  a 
Tract  of  Land  laid  out  and  allotted  in  ten  lots,  thence  along  the 
northeasterly  line  of  the  said  Tract  of  ten  lots  North  thirty  two  de- 
grees west  by  a  line  of  blazed  Trees  marked  A.  R.  two  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  chains  and  eighty  five  links  until  it  meets  a  Hemlock 
Tree  marked  A.R.  standing  on  the  lower  or  southeasterly  line  of  the 
lot  number  one  in  the  Kingsclear  Grant  granted  to  Stephen  Jarvis, 
thence  along  the  said  line  of  the  said  lot  number  one  (marked  by  a 
Line  of  blazed  Trees  marked  A.R.  North  thirty  two  degrees  East 
one  hundred  and  five  chains  and  fifty  links  or  to  meet  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  the  Tract  of  Land  granted  for  a  Glebe  lot  to  the 
Rector  Church  Warden  and  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fredericton, 
thence  along  the  said  Glebe  lot  South  forty  six  degrees  East  fifty  one 
chains  and  seventy  five  links  or  until  it  meets  the  northwesterly  side 
of  the  Road  which  runs  southwesterly  from  the  upper  or  north- 
westerly street  in  the  Town  Plat  of  Fredericton,  thence  along  the 
said  road  North  forty  four  degrees  East  seventy  five  chains  or  to  meet 
the  prolongation  of  a  line  marked  by  blazed  Trees,  thence  along  the 
said  prolongation  and  marked  line  North  sixty  six  degrees  west  fifty 
seven  chains  and  seven  links  or  to  meet  a  dead  Hemlock  Tree  blazed 
on  four  sides  and  notched  standing  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  the 
Glebe  lot  above  mentioned,  thence  along  the  said  southeasterly  line 
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of  the  said  Glebe  lot  (marked  by  a  line  of  marked  Trees)  North 
forty  four  degrees  East  eighty  one  chains  or  until  it  meets  the  main 
Branch  of  the  Creek  commonly  called  Phillis's  Creek.  Thence  along 
the  said  Branch  of  the  said  Creek  following  its  several  courses  down 
stream  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  mouth  or  discharge  into  the 
River  Saint  John,  thence  along  the  southwesterly  Bank  or  Shore  of 
the  said  River  Saint  John  following  its  several  courses  down  stream 
or  easterly  until  it  meets  the  prolongation  of  the  northwesterly  side 
or  line  of  the  upper  or  northwesterly  Street  in  the  Town  Plat  of 
Fredericton  aforesaid,  thence  along  the  said  prolongation  and  line  of 
the  said  Street  South  forty  four  degrees  West  twenty  one  chains  and 
thirty  links  or  until  it  meets  the  prolongation  of  the  southwesterly 
side  or  line  of  the  southwesterly  or  back  Street  in  Fredericton  afore- 
said, thence  along  the  said  prolongation  and  along  the  said  line  of 
the  said  Back  Street  South  forty  six  degrees  East  eighty  three  chains 
crossing  the  lower  or  southeasterly  Street  in  the  aforesaid  Town  Plat 
to  the  southeasterly  side  or  line  thereof  thence  along  the  said  south- 
easterly line  of  the  said  lower  street  North  forty  four  degrees  East 
four  chains  or  until  it  meets  the  southwesterly  line  of  the  small  Gore 
or  Lot  granted  to  Duncan  McLeod  thence  along  the  said  Gore  or  Lot 
South  sixty  five  degrees  East  one  chain  and  sixty  links,  thence  South 
seven  chains,  thence  South  twelve  degrees  West  seven  chains  and 
seventy  one  links,  thence  South  twenty  two  degrees  West  seventeen 
chains,  thence  South  twenty  seven  degrees  West  five  chains  and  fifty 
links,  thence  South  thirty  six  degrees  west  five  chains  and  ninety 
links  or  to  the  first  Creek  which  crosses  the  public  road  leading  from 
the  Town  of  Fredericton  to  Mill  Creek,  thence  following  the  several 
courses  of  the  said  Creek  down  stream  to  a  marked  maple  Tree  stand- 
ing on  or  near  its  southerly  Bank,  thence  or  from  the  said  maple 
Tree  running  southerly  along  the  Bank  which  bounds  a  Tract  of 
low  land  or  Intervale  to  the  westward  following  the  several  courses 
of  the  said  Bank  along  the  Top  or  Edge  thereof  and  crossing  the 
several  Creeks  or  Gullies  in  the  said  Bank  on  direct  lines  at  the  short- 
est distances  (as  expressed  on  the  annexed  plan)  until  it  meets  the 
junction  of  the  said  Bank  with  the  southwesterly  Bank  or  Shore  of 
the  River  Saint  John  aforesaid  thence  along  the  said  Bank  or  Shore 
of  the  said  River  following  the  several  courses  thereof  down  stream 
or  southerly  until  it  meets  the  Bounds  first  mentioned,  containing  in 
the  whole  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more  or  less 
with  the  usual  allowance  of  ten  per  cent  for  roads  and  waste  being 
partly  improved  and  partly  wilderness  Land  and  having  such  shape 
form  and  marks  as  appear  by  the  actual  Survey  thereof  made  under 
the  directions  of  our  Surveyor  General  of  our  said  Province  of  which 
Survey  the  plan  hereunto  annexed  is  a  representation;  together  with 
all  woods  underwoods  timber  and  timber  trees  Lakes  Ponds  Fish- 
ings Waters  watercourses  Profits  Commodities  Appurtenances  and 
Hereditaments  whatsoever  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  apper- 
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taining;  together  also  with  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  hawking  in 
and  upon  the  same  and  mines  and  minerals.  SAVING  and  RE- 
SERVING nevertheless  to  us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  all  white  Pine 
Trees  if  any  such  shall  he  found  growing  thereon  and  also  SAVING 
and  RESERVING  to  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  all  mines  of  Gold 
Silver  Copper  Lead  and  Coals.  TO  HAVE  and  TO  HOLD  all  and 
singular  the  aforesaid  Lands  Tenements  Hereditaments  and  Premises 
hereby  granted  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  with  their  and  every 
of  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Successors  and  Assigns  forever 
to  the  sole  proper  use  and  hehoof  of  the  said  Governor  and  Trustees 
of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Successors  and  Assigns 
forever.  YIELDING  and  PAYING  therefor  unto  Us  our  Heirs  and 
Successors  or  to  any  Person  lawfully  authorized  to  receive  the  same 
to  our  use  a  free  yearly  Quit  Rent  of  one  Farthing  for  every  hundred 
acres  hereby  granted  the  first  payment  thereof  to  commence  and  be- 
come payable  from  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  which  shall  first 
happen  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  and  so 
to  continue  payable  yearly  thereafter  forever. 

GIVEN  under  the  Great  Seal  of  our  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. WITNESS  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Thomas  Carleton 
Esquire  our  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
said  Province  at  Fredericton  the  eighteenth  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
our  Reign. 

By  command  of  His  Excellency  in  Council. 

(Signed)  Jon.n  OdelL 
No.  378  Ex.d 

Registered  the  25th  day  of  August 
in  the  year  1800 

(Signed)  Jon.n  Odell,  Reg.r 

Entered  at  the  Auditors  Office 
The  16th  day  of  October 
in  the  Year  1800. 

Geo.  Sproule,  D.y  Aud.r 
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Appendix  "C" 

GRANT  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  OPERATE 

A  FERRY  ACROSS  THE  RIVER  SAINT  JOHN 

APRIL  27th,  1813 

GEORGE  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the 

United  Kingdom    of    Great  Britain    and    Ireland 

G.  S.  Smyth          King  Defender  of  the  Faith   £fc.  to  all  to  whom 

these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting. — 

KNOW  YE  THAT  WE  of  our  special  Grace,  certain  know- 
ledge and  mere  motion  have  given  granted  and  confirmed  and  by 
these  Presents  for  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  DO  give  grant  and 
confirm  unto  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK  and  their  Successors  the 
common  Ferry  in  upon  and  over  the  River  Saint  John  between  the 
two  Parishes  of  Fredericton  and  Saint  Mary's  in  the  County  of  York 
at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  River  Nashwack  into  the  River  Saint 
John  on  the  northeasterly  or  Saint  Mary's  side,  and  the  Shore  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  or  confluence  of  the  Nashwack  aforesaid  on  the 
southwesterly  or  Fredericton  side,  from  side  to  side  and  from  either 
to  the  other  side  of  the  said  River  Saint  John  there,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  Highways  upon  the  several  shores  or  banks  of  both 
the  said  Rivers ;  together  with  all  rates  fares  tolls  rights  liberties  pro- 
fits and  advantages  to  the  said  Ferry  belonging  or  in  any  wise  apper- 
taining: TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  aforesaid  Ferry  Liberty 
and  Franchise  and  all  and  singular  the  Premisses  above  granted  and 
described  unto  them  the  aforenamed  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the 
said  College  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Successors  forever,  to  the 
sole  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Governor  and  Trustees  of 
the  College  aforesaid  forever  YIELDING  and  PAYING  therefore 
yearly  and  every  year  forever  to  Us  our  Heirs  and  Successors  at  the 
Office  of  our  Receiver  General  of  our  Quit  Rents  in  New  Brunswick, 
at  the  Feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  or  midsummer  day  in  every 
year,  calculating  from  the  first  midsummer  day  after  the  date  of  this 
Grant  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  One  Penny. 

IN  TESTIMONY  whereof  We  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of 
our  said  Province  of  New  Brunswick  to  be  hereunto  affixed 
WITNESS  our  trusty  and  well  .beloved  GEORGE  STRACEY 
SMITH  Esquire  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said 
Province  at  Fredericton  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  April  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  and  in  the  fifty 
third  Year  of  our  Reign. 

By  command  of  The  President  in  Council. 
(Signed)  Jon.n  Odell 


